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APRIL 28, 1934 


FOREWORD 


= HIS Tenth Annual Student-Written 
Jf Sumber of Scholastic continues the 

now well-established tradition of set- 
ting aside one issue each year exclusively 
for creative work in literature and art 
by the high school students of America, 
chosen as a result of the annual com- 
petitions in these fields known as the 
Scholastic Awards. 

The Literary Division of the Awards 
comprises the four major sections of Short 
Story, Essay, Poetry, and Drama,. the 
Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Quill and 
Scroll Society (see page 34), and the 
several minor sections of book reviews, 
literary article, historical article, current 
events article, sketch, and “my job” 
awards. Unfortunately, space is available 
for only a very few examples—in most 
divisions only the first prize-winners can 
be printed. This meagerness will be cor- 
rected, to a degree, in Saplings, Scholas- 
tic’s annual anthology. 

A werd is in order here as to the 
method by which the prize-winners in the 
Literary Division are chosen. When the 
more than 10,000 manuscripts in the vari- 
ous divisions pour into Scholastic’s office, 
a corps of experienced editorial readers 
begin the task of sifting the sheep from 
the goats. In each major division the 
manuscripts are reduced to a group of 
about twenty finalists. Admission to this 
coveted group is the result of much de- 
liberation and debate, and no manu- 
script is chosen for it without the con- 
currence of at least two of the preliminary 
judges, who include this year Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, Mrs. Ruth Fuller 
Sergel, Miss Ernestine Taggard, Mrs. 
Helen R. Gould, Miss Gladys Schmitt, 
Miss Florence Liddell, Marcus Rosen- 
blum, Varian Fry, Arthur J. Gorman and 
Kenneth M. Gould. The final manu- 
scripts are then copied, numbered serially, 
and submitted anonymously to a jury 
of four distinguished judges in each field 
(see page 4). These judges, after care- 
ful thought, and without consultation, 
select and rank their preferences and re- 
turn these numbers on a ballot. Their 
votes are tabulated mathematically, by a 
special weighting system which favors 
their first three choices. The points of 
each contestant are then added, and the 
three highest in each group, in order, are 
declared winners of the first, second, and 
third prizes. 

The Art Division of the Awards, which 
is every year attaining more and more 
prominence, is fully described on pages 
16 to 25 of this issue. This week the 
International Scholastic Art Exhibition, 
containing the cream of the work submit- 
ted this year, opens in the Carnegie In- 
stitute galleries, Pittsburgh, with more 
than 700 pieces. 

Scholastic again takes pleasure in thank- 
ing the many individuals who have con- 
tributed generously to the success of the 
Awards, including the supervision com- 
mittees, the sponsoring companies, the 
preliminary and final judges, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and the Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh, and the 


hundreds of teachers and school officials 
throughout the country without whose 
help the Awards could not be held. 






















“SNAP OUT OF IT, JIMMY 
BASEBALL PRACTICE To-Day.* 









“NO USE IN ME GOIN’ 
ICANT PLAY SECOND 
WITHOUT A PAIR OF 
SNEAKERS. “ 


Jeftin Round 
he folks 
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“wHy DONTCHA GET 
SOME, THEN ?“ 
























BY SAYS I CAN'T HAVE | 
] ANY MORE SNEAKERS, 8 

"CAUSE THEY GET 
SMELLY!“ 















*MY FOLKS USED TO PUT UP AN AW 
FUSS ABOUT my SNEAKERS SMELL 
THEN My MOTHER FOUND OuT ABOU 
CANVAS SHOES - THE NEW KING aad 

















“sav! MAYBE SHE'D 
PuT IN AWORD -4'LL 
ASK MY MOTHER TO 
COME OUT HERE A 
MINUTE. “ 











| OBJECT TO SNEAKER SMELL AS MucH 
ANYONE BUT HOOD CANVAS SHOES ARE REALL 
DIFFERENT. THEY HAVE A GREEN HYGEEN 
INSOLE THAT PREVENTS THEM FROM 
s IT REALLY DOES, 





“WELL, THEN, Lt LET 
JIMMY TRY A PAIR 
OF THIS KIND WITH 








‘AN’ 1WOULONTVE BEEN 
ON THE FIELD AT ALL, IF 
YOUR MOTHER HADN'T TIPPED 
MINE OFF ABouT HOOD 
SHOES NOT SMELLIN’. SAY 
THEY SURE FEEL SLICK, 
OONT THEY? So, Guanes 
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O more arguments with the folks 

about “smelly sneakers,” if you 
wear Hood Canvas Shoes with the 
Green Hygeen Insole! They’Il help you 
in sports, too. Your feet stay cool— 
don’t tire half so soon—because the 
scientifically ventilated* uppers let 
fresh air shoot right through the can- 
vas! No blisters from rough seams 
either—not with Hood’s smooth, 
searxiess Xtrulock construction, 
which also provides Hood Canvas 
Shoes with less weight and 
makes them wear longer! 
*Patent Pending 











"jyimmysS BEEN WEARING HIS 
NEW HQOD CANVAS SuoeEs 
NEARLY EVERY DAY AND THER 
ISN'T A TRACE OF THAT 
NASTY SNEAKE@-SMELL YET. 

THANKS FOR TELLING ME, 
ABOUT THEM, MRS. WHEELER. 






















Adv. Copyright Heed Rubber Co., Inc., 1934 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 


(HO6B- > HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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The Literary Division, Scholastic Awards 


SHORT STORY AWARDS, 
1934 


First Prize ($50): Grace Hembel, 18, 
West Bend (Wisconsin) H. S. “Compro- 
mise.” Teacher, Miss Doris Nicholson. 


Second Prize ($25): Nunzi Casavola, 
18, Deering H. S., Portland, Maine, “Re- 
ward.” ‘Teacher, Molly Perkins. 


Third Prize ($15): Ruth Christie, 17, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
H. S., Oak Park, Ill., “Out of the Blue.” 
Teacher, Essie Chamberlain. 


WITTER BYNNER POETRY 
AWARDS, 1934 


First Prize ($50): Joyce Hoeft, 1%, 
University H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Caroline Power. 


Second Prize ($25): Elena Sbedico, 17, 
Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Edna Breazeale. 


Third Prize ($15): Brooks Jenkins, 16, 
New Hampton School for Boys, New 
Hampton, New Hampshire. Teacher, 
Theodore Chase. 


FAMILIAR ESSAY AWARDS, 
1934 


First Prize ($50): Louise Cooper, 17, 
Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio, “Required 
Reading.” Teacher, Helen Joan Hult- 
man. 

Second Prize ($25): Catherine Weaver, 
17, Commercial H. S., Atlanta, Georgia, 
“My Great-Great-Grandmother’s Auto- 
graph Album.” Teacher, Miss M. M. 
Melson. 

Third Prize ($15): Betty Corpe, 17, 
Johnson County H. S., Buffalo, Wyoming, 
“On Sheep.” Teacher, Bess S. Muir. 


(Honorable Mention winners in each of the above divisions will be found on page 15) 


JUDGES IN THE LITERARY DIVISION 


Devetie Canfield Fisher Edward 
(Story), Novelist, 
Selection Committee, of Annual Short 
Book-of-the-Month Club Story Anthologies 


Aline Kilmer (Poetry), Orton Lowe (Poetry), 

~~ Essayist, Author Author, Head, Depart- 
“Candles That ment of En lish, Uni- 
Burn,” etc. versity o Miami 


John McGee (Drama), 
Director, Birmingham, 
Little Theatre, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


J. O’Brien 
(Story), Author, Editor 


Trita Van Doren 

( Essay), Editor, 
“Books,” New York 

Herald Tribune 


Percival Wilde 
(Drama), Playwright, 
Director, Soc. o 
American Dramatists 


Percival Hunt (Story), Helen Ferris (Story), 


English, University 


Junior Literary Guil 
of Pittsburgh 


say), Critic, Professor 
me 


Penna. State College 


Helen Louise Cohen 
Head, English Dept. 
Washington Irving H.S. 
N. Y, City, Author 


Witter Bynner (Poetry), 
Head, Department of Author, Editor-in-C. ef, Poet, Founder of the 


Frank H. O’Hara 
Director of Drama, 
University of Chicago, 


Genevieve Taggard 
Poet, Biographer 
Award, Chairman, Faculty, ee 

Literary Committee College 


Fred Lewis Pattee (Es- Robert Cortes Holliday 
{Essoy), Essayist, 
ritus of English, Editor 
day School of Writing 


trector, Holli- 


Harry F. Harrington 

(Chairman of Jury, 
& Scroll Prone IN 
irector, Medill School 

of Journalism, | 
Northwestern University 


Author 
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FIRST PRIZE 
SHORT STORY 


T was going to rain. 

Women hurried on er- 
rands, their heels stab- 
bing at the sidewalk with 
resonant clicks. A locomotive 
whistle sounded, deep and 
many-toned; and, in some re- 
tired farmer’s yard, a rooster 
crowed and then was silent. 
A woman called to someone 
to close the upstairs windows. 

Ruth drew her mother’s shawl] more 
tightly abeut her shoulders and moved 
farther away from the outer edge of 
the porch. Even though she couldn't 
see it, she loved the rain, the sharp, 
firm spatter and stinging force of it. 
She would sit a little apart from it, 
sheltered and hugging the shawl with 
its rough woolen caress against her 
bare arms and throat, thinking with 
a thrill of anticipation, “I won’t get 
wet here.” 

A brooding restless urge to get at 
something mentally again stirred her 
for the first time in months. Mr. 
Page suggested writing—a Braille 
typewriter. Writing isn’t so very dif- 
ferent from painting, except that you 
use words. She recalled her vacations 
in the country; the rusty brown of 
plowed fields, the creak of harness 
and the crunch of the plowman’s long 
slipping steps on the damp clods—a 
wedding celebration, concertinas, high 
and violin-like and the waltzing 
couples joining in lustily on the Ger- 
man chorus, “Du, du, liegst mir im 
Hertzen—” She could write indefi- 
nitely with material like that. There 
was no plot yet, but that would come 
after awhile. 

Ruth recognized her mother’s step 
on the walk. She came down more 
heavily on one foot than the other, 
and one shoe squeaked. She had hur- 
ried to the store before the rain 
should begin and was breathing with 
a wheezing sound. She climbed the 
steps heavily. ‘Old Schneider soaked 
me thirty cents for eggs,” she said 
and let the screen door bang shut 
after her. She set her packages on 





Grace Hembel 


“COMPROMISE : 


By GRACE HEMBEL Age 18 


West Bend High School 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


the wardrobe for her comfort- 
able shoes. 

“Ruth,” she gasped with 
the added exertion of stoop- 
ing and fastening the lac- 
ings, “Ruth, I’ll put the dish- 
water on. Don’t let it get so 
hot, uh; the gas bill was way 
up again.” Sighing with re- 
lief, she flung her “good” 
shoes into the wardrobe and disposed 
of her packages. “I’m going out to 
sweep the walk before it rains. The 
mud that is always tracked into this 
house—” The back door slammed. 
“Don’t forget the dishwater.” 

“I won't,’ Ruth answered. Her 
voice was faintly edged with irrita- 
tion. Did she think that in losing her 
sight she had also lost the ability to 
do a thing without being told a half 
dozen times? Ruth knew her mother’s 
ideas on time saving; she was going 
out to sweep the walk and talk to 
Mrs. Ferguson at the same time. She 
talked to Mrs. Nobel across the back 
fence and to Mrs. Hansen across the 
street in the morning, and then it was 
time for her to finish preparing the 
meal which Ruth had begun. In the 
afternoon, she either shopped or went 
to the Ladies’ Aid and talked some 
more. She seemed to revel in it. She 
hadn’t been able to do that before the 
accident. She had always envied 
Henry’s freedom from the clock and 
his ability to sit down to the table 
and say, “Brown stopped me on the 
street this morning, and he told 
me—,” but when he said this, she 
would wait until he had finished and 
then curl her lips into a small smile. 
She knew him. Moré than likely, he 
had stopped Brown and never given 
the poor man a chance to say any- 
thing. Sometimes she told him this 
with a little, forced laugh at the end. 
He would shout, “Oh, I guess so!” 
and attack his food furiously, which 
only made his guilt the more positive 
in her opinion. 

“Ruth, the dishwater must be hot.” 
Ruth rose and went to the kitchen, 


Teacher, Doris Nicholson 





but she felt no resentment. It kept 
her hands busy, and it was better than 
nothing. Besides, it seemed that what 
little she could do was small enough 
return for those months of bother and 
bills. 

Her mother’s high voice was going 
on outside, below the pantry window, 
“Oh, yes, she makes the beds and 
cleans as good as I can. When she was 
home from the hospital a couple of 
weeks, I said, ‘Now, Ruth,’ I said, ‘I 
know the accident wasn’t your fault 
and all that, but,’ I said, ‘you might 
as well get used to the idea’; she was 
feeling awful low you know. ‘Lots 
of people are blind and get along, 
too,’ I said, ‘you—’ ” 

Lord, would she never stop talking 
about it? She talked like that to Mr. 
Page, too, when he came, interrupting 
him a dozen times to tell him what the 
doctor said and what the lawyer said 
and what Henry thought about the 
accident. Sitting quietly until he 
paused for a moment, she would say, 
“Ya?” with a rising inflection and 
plunge into the conversation. Ruth 
wished she would leave them alone or 
choose a different subject. 

The first blunt spatters of rain 
sent Mrs. Kroll to the protection of 
her own back porch, from where she 
continued the conversation. 

“Mrs. Ritchie’s daughter was home 
from Northrock just before our acci- 
dent. She likes it real well up there. 
She told me what they taught, but I 
forget. You can never tell when 
knowing something like that will come 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 
Short Story Division 





Ruth Christie 


the kitchen table, and, having in- trailing her finger tips lightly along Nunzi Casavola 
spected their contents with much _ the wall to guide herself. Portland, Maine Oak Park, Ill. 
crackling of paper, rummaged about in She had always disliked housework, Second Prize, Story Third Prize, Story 
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in handy; it, dimes so very sudden. 

“TI told Ruth I’d write and find out, 
but she said, ‘What’s the use?’ Henry 
says she can do what she wants to 
about going, but I think it would be 
better for her than being around 
home all the time. She doesn’t seem 
to care about it because Northrock is 
an institution, but the way Alma 
Ritchie talked—” 

Northrock School for the Blind. 
The words had a naked final sound. 
The school had an annual exhibit at 
the state fair. Ruth remembered the 
long line plaiting, over, under, over, 
under, still resignation on their pale, 
indoor faces. To go there now would 
mean becoming part of that silent 
doomed line, weaving rugs or baskets 
which people bought out of pity, 
against the day when something might 
happen to them. 

Well, at least John would under- 
stand about Northrock, Ruth thought. 
He and Mr. Page had been the only 
ones to really understand about the 
accident. When John had come to see 
her at the hospital, they had discussed 
the chances for a football champion- 
ship this year and the building of the 
new post office. The others, guarding 
against indiscreet remarks, had been 
almost dumb. 

“Ruth had that, too, when she was 
smal]. Dr. Hardner thought it was 
pneumonia; he said all you could do 
was wait and see—” 

Ruth handled the towel carefully, 
guarding against the treachery of wet 
dishes. 

Why did people enjoy harping on 
their family misfortunes? When you 
needed them, they came gushing with 
advice and gossip for your parents 
and dumb pity for you. You couldn't 
explain that you couldn’t stand pity, 
and they didn’t know. 

After the accident, they had come 
to stand about in her room and ask 
how she felt, whether she was com- 
fortable, or if there was anything they 
could get for her. She had heard 
their hushed voices in the hall later. 
“Moving van—no rear lights—poles 
sticking out the back—must have hit 
her about here. Too bad about young 
Williams—was gone when they got 
him out. His sister—only bruised— 
I heard—” 

So Jimmy was dead! They hadn’t 
told her, and it hadn’t mattered much 
then. All she had wanted in her hurt 
was to be left alone to drowse and 
heal, but even now when night came, 
and she had slept a little she would 
awake sweating and could feel and 
taste the salty stickiness of blood roll- 
ing down her face in hot waves from 
her eyes and could hear Jimmy 
screaming, his voice muffled and 
sounding like the frenzied cries of a 
wounded animal, and she knew again 


the horror of the days when her room 
was more blurred and gray at each 
dressing. 

Ruth’s mother couldn’t understand 
Ruth’s refusal to discuss the accident. 
Ruth could not tell her how she fought 
to try to forget it and that something 
cringed and drew together inside her 
when she thought about it, because, 
well, she just couldn’t tell her mother 
things like that. She wouldn’t under- 
stand that you didn’t talk to outsiders 
about them. 

“Did you hear that John Nobel is 
coming home from art school to-day? 
Me and Mrs. Nobel was talking about 
John just this morning, and she 
said—” 

John had taken work as a plumb- 
er’s apprentice when the stock mar- 
ket had made college an impossibility 
and was giving his spare time to 
painting. He had managed to obtain 
leave to attend art school over the 
slack season, had refused Mr. Page’s 
offer of a loan and had skimped and 
saved to pay for it himself. Ruth 
was proud of him. 


Ruth had known that he would 
come. He had seated himself near 
her and was telling her about a group 
of quick sketches he had made, good 
stuff, if only he had time to get hold 
of them. 

John had been long-legged and 
grave, with a certain carelessness in 
the wearing of his clothes, as though 
someone else had selected them and 
seen to it that he put them on prop- 
erly. People invariably imposed on 
his absent-minded generosity; he 
was thorough about nothing but his 
painting. You could depend on him, 
whether you needed someone to do 
errands or to take a fourth at bridge. 

She wondered what he looked like 
now, wanted to throw back her head 
and strain to see. Sometimes she had 
done it in the hospital when the nurse 
was gone, exerting all her strength, 
and the nurse would be puzzled and 
annoyed to find her patient limp and 
exhausted. 

“What have you been doing?” John 
asked, as if suddenly aware that she 
had only greeted him. 

“Oh, helping about the house. I 
can’t do much, you know,” she replied 
eager to return to their old intimacy. 

“And you don’t mind—” Regular 
old John, sympathetic, blundering as 
always, she thought, moved. 

“Sometimes, but I don’t mind 
housework.” She plunged on reck- 
lessly, hungering for his understand- 
ing. “It’s what I hear day after day. 
I didn’t care before, but now, being so 
close—” How did you explain that 
your parents’ petty bickering and 
endless talking got on your nerves? 

“You're bitter,” he said gently, as 
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one might speak to a child, and she 
knew that he, too, misunderstood. 

“I’m not,” she cried in helpless des- 
peration. Her blindness was a bar- 
rier between them, for, because of it, 
she couldn’t tell him the truth. It 
would sound like whining, and she 
shrank more from his thinking that 
than from his pity. ; 

Ruth ceased struggling to be under- 
stood. John’s actual presence was 
not at all what she had planned it to 
be. He was like the others. She had 
forgotten what he was really like. 
Sardonically, she waited for what he 
would say next. 

He cleared his throat, and she 
heard his discomfited shifting in his 
chair. 

“Mr. Page said that you were writ- 
ing,” he ventured. 

“He suggested it.” Writing is like 
painting, but not when you’ve had C’s 
for English composition. Quite sud- 
denly, it was all very clear. Poor 
Mr. Page, she had practically wrung 
reassurance from him in an effort to 
justify herself. 

Writing had been rather pleasant to 
contempiate. It had also served as 
an escape from her surroundings. 
Her unreasoning fear of Northrock 
had been fear of an utterly new 
beginning. 

“I’m leaving for Northrock next 
week,” she said. “If you can use my 
painting outfit, you’re welcome to it.” 

It was a long night; rain fell in 
furious bursts. Ruth lay planning her 
preparations. She would have to ask 
Mrs. Ritchie about the cost and what 
they taught at Northrock, especially 
whether they taught Braille. She 
would have books, a shelf of them in 
her room between the door and one of 
the windows. Conrad, Galsworthy, 
and there would be many travel books. 
She had always wanted to travel. 

She estimated the amount of paint- 
ing John might get out of the various 
supplies she had given him. She was 
glad to be rid of them. 

Sleepily, Ruth judged the time by 
the program coming from the radio 
next door. In her half-consciousness, 
life was an animal routine of feeling 
and sleeping, and, since she was well 
fed and sufficiently covered, it was 
good. 

She heard the scraping of her 
father’s key in the lock, followed by 
his heavy jarring walk, the click of 
the light switch and then her mother’s 
angry raised voice going on and on 
and not seeming to pause at all for 
breath—her father’s voice, evasively 
placating, and then her mother’s 
again, rising and falling, accusing, 
prodding her father, cornered, saying 
brutal, disgusting things. 

Their voices went on menacing and 
pulsating, beating above the rain in 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Required Reading 


By LOUISE COOPER, Age 17 


Stivers High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Teacher, Helen Joan Hultman 


FIRST 
PRIZE 
ESSAY 


RENE WOLSHASKI could just 
see from the corner of her eye 
a gray pigeon strutting about on 
the windowsill. Its head was 
cocked on one side just as if, she 
theught, it had stopped at the open 
window of the classroom to listen to 
Miss Archer’s voice, lingering over the 
syllables of Pilgrim’s Progress. Irene’s 
mind felt dull and thick. She was no 
more interested in the story of the 
Pilgrim than the pigeon out in the sun. 
Although she always carefully 
looked up the words in a dictionary 
before class, she could never remem- 
ber what the long names of the char- 
acters meant. She hoped that Miss 
Archer would not ask her a sudden 
question. She could not learn to 
listen to the sense of Miss Archer’s 
words. The sound of them was so 
beautiful that it continually formed 
little patterns of rhythm in her head 
and scattered the orderly design of 
their meanings. When Miss Archer 
paused in reading to ask her a ques- 
tion Irene could never answer. She 
would sit dumb, confusedly conscious 
of the stares of her classmates, of her 
short, ugly cotton dress, of her shoes, 
thick-soled and stained, of her lank, 
dark hair innocent of artificial curl. 
If it were not for the fear of those 
chance questions, Irene would have 
liked to listen forever to the slow, 
quiet voice. It was so different from 
the voices to which her ears were 
accustomed. She thought of her 
Father’s surly growl as he sat at the 
head of the Wolshaski board, sweaty 
and shirtless, gulping great mouthfuls 
of hot onion soup. She had grown 
accustomed to his surliness, to the 
various whines of the six little Wol- 
shaskis; she could sit in the midst of 
their discord and never hear it. But 
her Mother’s strident nasal cry never 
failed to penetrate her consciousness. 
It was constantly lifted in complaint. 
Irene sometimes hated this black 
woman with her cruel, full-lipped 
mouth. Hated her because she was 
always prying into Irene’s mind, and 
laughing at her, and sullying with 
vulgar, grasping hands the precious 
unstained idols of her youth. But she 
never forgot that it was her mother 
who insisted that she be allowed to 
“take” piano lessons from the school 
music teacher, to remain an hour after 
school daily to practise. 


“I want that Irene should know 
something,” said Mrs. Wolshaski in 
fierce debate with the head of the 
house. “She ain’t going to be like 
me. She’s going to be somebody, 
some day.” 

Irene loved the cool dusty keys of 
the old piano in one of the seldom- 
used rooms in the school. She would 
often overstay her hour and run all 
the way home that her scolding might 
be less. 

The solemn, beautiful words Miss 
Archer was repeating were like the 
part of Handel’s Messiah she had 
played over and over again last night. 
No, the Messiah was too grand, too 
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formal, she felt vaguely. The har- 
mony of these words was simple and 
clear as light. A melody was singing 
in her head. Unconsciously her rough- 
ened sturdy fingers formed chords 
upon the desk. 


LUTHER WHITMAN pressed 
his pale blue eyes tight shut for a 
minute. The period was not half over 
yet and already the fine print of his 
small copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
was blurred on the white page. When 
he opened his eyes again back of 
thick-lensed spectacles, the type mo- 
mentarily ceased to blur. But every 
minute it was becoming harder for 
him to concentrate on the text, as 
Miss Archer read aloud, because of a 
kind of dull pain in his head. And 
yet he must. The thought of the de- 
risive laughter that rose from the rest 
of the class when he had failed to 
answer a question yesterday still 
stung him. 


“Losing his grip,” he had overheard 
someone say after class. Was he? 
He, whose last year’s average of 98.7 
per cent led the entire school. He 
turned over the possibility again and 
again in that part of his mind which 
was not automatically following the 
teacher’s voice. It did take him longer 
to get his lessons this year. Last 
night he had worked four hours on 
those physics problems. Of course, 
he was the only one in that class of 
the brightest boys who had got all of 
them. 

Problems like those or trig or Ver- 
gil he could always get perfectly, even 
if he had to work all night on them. 
But Miss Archer asked the queerest 
questions. “Write a paragraph telling 
what you think a modern Vanity Fair 
would be like,” she said yesterday. 
He could have listed from memory all 
the characters in the book, described 
accurately each step of the pilgrim- 
age, but he had never thought at all 
that Pilgrim’s Progress had anything 
to do with his own life. 

Yet it was simply a matter of pay- 
ing attention, of studying thoroughly, 
he repeated stubbornly to himself. If 
he listened carefully, he was bound to 
be able to form those opinions for 
which Miss Archer was always ask- 
ing. He must not, could not slip in 
anything now. His body twitched 
nervously in the hard seat. 

He pictured his father’s wrath if 
anyone should manage to get a higher 
average than his this year. He 
strained forward, concentrating with 
a terrible effort on a comment which 
Miss Archer had stopped to make. 


“That’s important,” he thought. 
“Must note that down, note it 
Gown. . ..< 


His neat gold pencil made neat 
black marks on the surface of his neat 
white note-paper. Gee, how his head 
hurt! 


HARRIETT MOORE was draw- 
ing aimless lines with a sharp pencil 
on the margin of her Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. She loved sharp-pointed pencils. 
Everything about her was a little 
sharp, precise. Her short brown hair 
was brushed straight back from a fine, 
almost perfect profile. She always 
wore starched white collars. Harriett 
was rather too severe, colorless, until 
you noticed brown eyes twinkling 





back of neat amber-tinted glasses. 
They were hazy now, with flecks of 
green and gold on their surface. 

She was far away from Miss 
Archer’s classroom. She was remem- 
bering the warm pleasant kitchen of 
her grandmother’s house in an Ohio 
mining village, remembering the little 
girl who sat at a lamp-lit table cov- 
ered with a red cloth when the supper 
work was cleared away and turned 
the pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
that Grandpa had got at Sunday 
School when he was a little boy. 
There were wonderful pictures in the 
book, of angels and devils and saints. 
Looking at them was Harriett’s only 
amusement. 


Somewhere in the cold, quiet house, 
in a room remote from the cheerful 
kitchen, Grandma lay dying. People 
tip-toed through the silent rooms and 
spoke in hushed voices. It was only 
in the kitchen that the: child could 
escape from that chill sense of death, 
‘the queer acrid smell of medicine. 
Here, with the pungerit odor of the 
coffee being ground for the next day’s 
use tickling her nostrils, Harriett 
would sit turning the fascinating 
pages of the heavy book until it was 
time to go up the narrow staircase to 


a chilly bed. 


One picture was her especial favor- 
ite. It depicted an armored Chris- 
tian surrounded by all sorts of 
horrible shapes—horned demons, lurk- 
ing shadows, grasping hands, twisting 
serpents with horrible mouths. “Chris- 
tian in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” her aunt Sarah called it. The 
picture was not frightening in the 
warm kitchen, but sometimes the 
shadowy shapes went flitting past her 
up the cold stairway. 


One morning the men on their way 
to the mine found John Slienezski, the 
Hungarian who lived across the road, 
hanging from a limb of his apple tree. 
The woman next door ran into the 
kitchen to tell of it. 


Sarah hurried out to the front yard 
to peer at the milling crowd across 
the road, most of them Hungarians, 
with miner’s cap and lunchbasket, all 
talking loudly. The child, unnoticed 
in the excitement of the moment, fol- 
lowed. There was no body swaying 
from the bare tree, only the frayed 
end of an old rope. They went back 
into the kitchen, for it was cold. 


Harriett asked Aunt Sarah that 
night if the dead Hungarian would 
go to Heaven. It was a dreadful sin 
to take one’s own life, Sarah said, and 
the poor man would surely go to Hell. 
Harriett imagined John Slienezski in 
the Valley of the Shadow, still with 
the rope hanging from his neck, not, 
like Christian, to pass safely over, but 
to be dragged down, down by the 


devils to be eternally consumed in 
everlasting fires... . 

Harriett roused herself abruptly. 
“How did I ever get free of all that?” 
She marvelled. It was strange to 
have believed so much once and now 
to believe not at all. ‘How did they 
live, those people like my grand- 
parents who believed in that awful 
hell? How do they live now, those 
smug people who have life all figured 
out in a nice little system of rewards 
and punishments and a nice old 
grandfather God?” 

But, as always, there was no an- 
swer to her troubled questions. The 


teacher’s voice went smoothly on, al- 
most mocking in its quiet placidity. 


ERNEST JOHNSON dreaded the 
sharp clamor of the closing bell. He 
lifted his pointed ears as if he could 
hear the minutes flying’ swiftly past. 
It seemed that even the solemn words 
of Pilgrim’s Progress fell hurriedly 
from Miss Archer’s lips. How he 
wished the quiet reading, the peaceful 
hour would go on and on into eternity. 

All day long he had dreaded the 
three o'clock bell. When he had 
opened his eyes to the chilly grayness 
of early dawn at five-thirty this morn- 
ing, it had come to him with crushing 
suddenness, as he hurriedly pulled on 
his clothes so that he might not miss 
any of his regular customers for the 
morning paper, that today was 
Wednesday. All through the. week 
he reckoned time as so many days be- 
fore Wednesday. He hated that day. 
On Wednesdays when school was out 
he must take his wagon and go by 
back streets to the city relief and 
bring home food for the week. For 
he and his mother and the four 
younger children were “living on the 
city.” He could feel the dark flush 
of shame rising to his face at the 
thought of the phrase. 

* He glanced surreptitiously around 
the room to see if anyone were star- 
ing at him. He felt as if the word 
“pauper” were branded upon his fore- 
head. What would they think of him, 
these placid, well-fed students if they 
knew that he and his family were on 
charity? 

It was like being crucified, he 
thought, to pull home his heavy 
wagon in an agony of fear lest he 
should meet someone he knew, to 
stand in line for an hour with beggars 
of every race with his blue ticket 
ready and his order for six pounds of 
potatoes, six loaves of bread, pound of 
bacon, bag of oatmeal, coffee, oleo. 


If he could have got a regular job, 
he would quit school and keep the 
family. The money from his papers 
and from the few washings his mother 
managed to get hardly paid the zent 
and light and gas. Last summer he 
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had walked in search of a job until 
the pavements were like hot steel 
under his thin shoes. But there were 
no jobs. Would there be this year? 
Would there be ever again? He felt 
a terrible fear of life, the life which 
had already made him suffer so 
intensely. 


Surely God was not that cruel. 
Surely there was some way of escape. 

“You must there receive the com- 
fort of all your toil, and have joy for 
all your sorrow: you must reap what 
you have sown, even the fruit of all 
your prayers, and tears, and suffer- 
ings for the King by the way.” 

Miss Archer’s voice was no louder 
than usual as she read the sentence, 
but it seemed to Ernest that the words 
had swelled until they reverberated 
like the peal of an organ in the room. 
It was the perfect answer to his ques- 
tions. It made life understandable. 
Not even the harsh jangle of the bell 
touched his shining exaltation. 


JACK LOWNDES ésstretched in- 
dolently his long, tanned limbs. How 
solemn everybody looked, just like in 
church. The stuff was just about the 
same as church, He couldn’t see 


much sense in studying it in school. 


Why, gosh, if you wanted to hear a 
sermon you could go to church. He 
went to Sunday School regular, him- 
self. But one sermon a week was 
enough for any man. It wasn’t decent 
to drag God into an English class. 

It was such a waste of time, all this 
crap they made you read in school. 
How much would you remember five 
years from now? And what good 
would it do a guy who wanted to be 
an automobile salesman? You didn’t 
talk about Chaucer and Milton and 
John Bunyan to your customers; you 
talked free wheeling and piston rods 
and hydraulic brakes. 


The breeze flapping the window 
shade lifted his thin brown hair. His 
lean hands were itching for the feel 
of a football; he longed to be run- 
ning into the wind with clean, grace- 
ful strides. Gosh, it was good to be 
starting spring practice after not having 
touched a pigskin all winter. He’d be 
playing up at State next fall. Sure 
to make the frosh squad, coach said. 

His feet were going to sleep. He 
shifted them unobtrusively beneath 
the desk. Damn pretty girl, that 
Irene Wolshaski. His eyes followed 
the lgng, curving line of her white 
throat and deep full bosom. Funny 
he’d never noticed before how pretty 
she was. 

He wished Miss Archer would read 
with a little more expression. Her 
monotonous voice was putting him to 
sleep. It was the drowsy hum of a 
giant fly. . . . Buzzing of a great 
golden bee. . . . He slept. 
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The Witter Bynner Poetry Awards 


Grief 


The women-folk all called her queer, 
For, even when the neighbors frowned, 
Because her husband loved it so, 
She let her hair go all unbound. 


When he was dead she didn’t cry 
A single tear, folks say ;—instead, 
She wound her hair into a knot 
And drew it tight back on her head. 
—Joyce Hoeft, University High 
School, Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Caroline Power. 


In Love with Love 


“In love with love,” the cynics say, 
“Assuredly,” say I 

“I’ve loved four men and hope to love 
A score before I die: 


The peddler-man with curly hair 
Who played a silver flute, 

The gypsy boy from past the hill 
Who brought me ripened fruit, 


The miller’s son with dusty cheeks 
Who was both strong and tall, 
The cobbler’s lad whose back was 
hunched,— 
(He loved me most of all.)” 


“In love with love?”—“oh yes!” I 
shout. 
But then I sometimes weep 
For one with kind grey eyes to lie 
Beside me when I sleep. 
—Joyce Hoeft. 


The Nun 


With slow and measured tread she walks 
the days 

And sees the beauteous earth with but 
blind eyes, 

For, looking upward from her narrow 
ways, 

She sees a flaming cross against the skies. 

She trades the touch of silks, her ample 
fare, 

For the future joys told within a hymn; 

She holds the curls of a baby’s hair 

Less precious than the cloister cool and 
dim. 


Never for her a lover’s warm embrace, 
Or a little son’s prayer at close of day,— 
Love, written on a daughter’s upturned 
face,— 
Away from these she takes her chosen 
way; 
Her calm, untroubled life she lives apart, 
A great white peace shining within her 
heart. 
—Joyce Hoeft. 


Death of An Athlete 


Everyone agreed 

It couldn’t be—not dead! 
Larry of the slim lithe body 
And proud young head. 


There was the touchdown in the 
camp game 
Last fall—they turned to him to 
make the final yard... 
Hoop team guard, high scoreman 
in the end; 
They sobbed out unashamed, their 






Joyce Hoeft, 17, 
: 7 Ss 


Perhaps (Why, even now he lay there 
half-awake !) 

For hadn’t he last summer on a bet 

Swum the long distance of the lake? 


And kneeling in the quiet church at noon 

In humbled sorrow for their gallant lad 

There was but one who from her anguish 
knew 

For one sharp instant something singing, 
glad 

Cry to her heart to still its brittle pain, 

“Few live full lives and their first dream 
attain.” 


Selfish, willful—Larry’s faults—of course. 

She’d known him since they were five— 
two doors away 

He’d lived—a quiet “Raphael” child 

Afraid of rowdy games all children play. 

“Scared!” they cried at him 

Child-cruel. His face grew stark 

With suffering, “I’m not—I’m not!” 

And  then—abandonly—he feared _ the 
dark. 


Yes, she remembered the lake swim 

Well enough, the jump he took 

On a wild stallion—how could she erase 

His nameless look? .. . 

The time returning from a dance (Oak 
Grove) 

She’d made the roadster leap—a bolt of 
light 

Until she saw his pallid face grow taut, 

“Say—let’s not die—tonight.” 


Leakage of the heart... 
knew 

He found a secret peace to lie all day, 

Quiet at last, his trophies placed beside— 

(Curious, the glance he sent their way.) 

At that last visit she had said the dull, 

The stupid, lying things until he stayed 

Her with the sudden way he turned from 
her, 

The hushed yet ringing words, “But I’m 
afraid.” 


And oh, she hated them for cheering! .. . 
No; he had known dream’s end. . . . The 
massed 
Young heads rose for a moment, stared 
To see his girl was crying now—at last. 
—Elena Sbedico, Roosevelt H. §&., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Edna 
Breazeale. 


somehow she 


The Signposts 


Draw crosses on the sky 

So I may know your way 
And follow there, for I 

Have waited through the day, 
Drawing a cloak about 

My lonely, seeking mind... 
Tonight I shall go out 
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And bend against the wind, 
Climbing the steep grassed hill 
To find that you are far 
As the curved moon, but still 
Pointing the way with a star. 
—Elena Sbedico. 
& 


Wading Brook 


I was walking across our field 

The other afternoon 

And, “All too sooa,” 

I thought, “the grass has yielded up its 
yield.” 

I wore no shoes, and though my feet 
were tough 

The grass felt’ sharp and the ground 
rough. 

Gladly I stepped into the brook 

(Where it makes a little crook 

Behind the barn, and flows beneath the 
trees.) 

I waded along on slippery stones 

Into deep, black trout-holes up to my 
knees; 


Over my head the trees sang in tones 
Which interpreted into our speech might 


be, 
“Thy soul and thy flesh I envy thee.” 
And yet if they knew of the sharpness of 


pain 
They might be content with the wind and 
the rain. 

—Brooks Jenkins, New Hampton (N. 
H.) School for Boys. Teacher, Theo- 
dore Chase. 

* 


This Doubt 


I wish I didn’t have to face this doubt, 

Decide, and carry out my vow. 

I wish that God would tell us what it’s 
all about! 

I wish he’d tell us now! 


I grow impatient with Religion and the 
Church, 

With stern-faced priests who tell us how 
to die. 

I know that they with me, have made the 
search 

Nor found out more than I. 

—Brooks Jenkins. 
* 


ARIZONA 
(Vagabond Memories) 


I 
Three rattlesnakes on a stone 
drunk in the white glare; 


identical 
as the three prudent monkeys. 
II 
Here Billy the Kid once watered his 
horse, 


riding east into New Mexico 
from a shooting scrape in Sonora. 
Jesse Evans 

on a tall black gelding beside him, 
with a careless smile on his lips, 
and a devil light in his eyes. 

in Lincoln County 

Pat Garret was not yet sheriff. 
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III 


The Colorado . . 
a sorrel stallion; 
great muscles strain with a flash 
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in flying sprays of silver mane. 





IV 
In the long shadow of the jacale 
two women patting tomorrow’s tortillas; 
one carries a very dirty child 
in a red rebozo over her back 


Vv 
Cacti worship the dying sun; 
praying, 
begging for mercy, 
with misshapen, uplifted arms. 


VI 

The Mexican ’dobes under the canon rim 
are huddled like broken old men 
in the darkness, 
silent as old men waiting for death. 
somewhere a lone dog barks 
and the sound trails off like water 

SIRES a. 
fainter . . . into nothingness. 


VII 
Above the railroad yards in Yuma 
the night is soft as a woman’s caress 
where two friends meet in the shadow, 
‘buenas noches, amigo.’ 
farther up a guitar goes strum. 


Vill 
Marihuana floats through the pepper 
trees, 

heady as wine through the lacy peppers; 

I lie back remembering 

Arizona 

and my poem. 

—Monte Van Buskirk, Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Arthur Rarig. 


Autobiography of Poetry 
A star came down and bloomed like a 
flower, 
The wind blew sharp as a hunting horn, 
And trees leaped, 
The worms flew 
And that time I was born. 


Rivers sing all the tongues of man, 
Kisses are free for the taking or. giving, 
Dawns are purple, 

And sunsets green, 

And all this wild time I am living. 


Clouds will nibble at mountain peaks, 
A polka-dot moon may ride the sky; 
Silence, speak; 
And time, grow young, 
But I shall never die. 
—Monte Van Buskirk. 
Prima Luce 
Just as the sun its gorgeous streamers 
sent 
To garland splendidly the sleeping world; 
While the cool air of morning still re- 
mained 
And age yet reclined sluggishly in bed; 
At sunrise on a hill I saw a youth. 
Bronzed by the tan of summer wind and 


sun, 

Lithe, sinewy, elastic, slight, yet strong, 

No longer child and yet not quite a man, 

He stretched his hands out toward the 
waiting world. 

Glowing with new discovered strength and 
life; 

With sparkling eyes and handsome open 
face 

And healthy muscled body not yet marked, 

Debauched or ruined by the stains of 
Earth; 

With pliant mind and fertile brain, he 


stood, 
Visioning life and all it offered him. 
As youth has always planned the world 
ahead, 
Unconsciously he planned the future 
world 
—Kenneth Lewis. 


To the Boy Next Door 


Do you remember 
That summer we were sixteen 
And I rn aoe that your voice was 


And aren ” discovered that I had long 
eyelashes? 

Do you remember 

The smell of pinks and wet pavements, 

The shadowy seclusion of the elm tree 

In our backyard? 


Sometimes, 

When I see you with that girl 

Whom they say you will marry, 

I remember 
The pulsing in my throat 
When you first kissed me 
And the darling awkwardness of your 

embrace; 
I close my eyes and smell again 
Pinks and wet pavements after summer 
rain. 
—Edna Abrell. 
* 
Simple Things 

Dear God, we thank Thee for the simple 

things, 
the sweet smell of lilacs after rain, 
filmy curtains at a window pane, 
the first morning note a songbird 

sings. 


For 
For 
For 


For a soft beam of sunlight on a baby’s 
hair, 

white clothes flying in a sharp Spring 
breeze, 

the first new-blown leaves on gnarled 
trees, 

shining plates on a dark table bare. 


For 
For 
For 


Sabbath stillness when a church bell 
rings, 

friendly books, deep-loved and often 
read, 

the sweet scent of crisp, brown, new- 
made bread. 

Accept, dear Lord, this praise for simple 

things. 


For 


—Edna Abrell. 
In An Apartment House 


Who will tell the insurance man, 
“She isn’t home to pay?” 
Who’ll tell the milkman 
To go away? 


Neighbors with choked lips 
Will sob for a day, 
Then sneer at somebody 
The usual way. 
—Miriam Hershenson, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* 
Husbands and Wives 
Husbands and wives 
With children between them 
Sit in the subway, 
So I have seen them. 


One word only 
From station to station; 
So much talk for 
So close a relation. 
Miriam Hershenson. 


® 
Hudson River in Storm 
Ebony rises from the torrent 
And gasping bathes in foam. 
Revel in curd, ebony, 
Laugh at drowned trees and rocks whose 
depth you scan, 
Laugh at the gulp and sucking draw of 
whirlpools, 
Laugh at gilt bubbles drifting bankward, 
Start at trees’ winded sounds. 
—Hency Terman, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 






SCHOLASTIC 
Today's Decision 


There will be no welcome for you— 

No homecoming. 

The little winds of spring 

Are not so free 

As you are now. 

I can not say that you're exiled 

From the warm fire— 

The homespun rug and 

Chestnut roasting— 

The cozy, homey winter 

That is ours; 

But this I know— 

You said the road was like a woman— 

A lovely, slant-eyed woman— 

Who filled your heart with honey and 
strange 

Desire. 

You said the road was like an old 

And ever-beckoning friend to you 

Who never all disclosed her mystery 

But only called, and called, and called 

Until the low, insistent beauty of her, 
calling 

Sent you questing after what she held. 

And all my tears and all my pleadings 

Were feathers beating against stone 

Vainly—Oh vainly! 

And now the winter’s here; and snow 

Is chill and chaste upon the hills 

And cold grips in her hands 

The shivering town. 

My fire is warm; my hearth 

Swept clean—its ashes on the snow. 

And so my heart. 





My mother lit a candle— 

She kept it burning in her window— 

But I 

Stamp out the flame 

And cold as Justice turn my face. 

There will be no welcome for you— 

No homecoming. 

—Carol McAlpin, Gulfport (Miss.) 

High School. Teacher, Mrs. Hous- 
ton Evans. 


* 
Surfeit 
I only ask the smaller half, 
Who always get the whole; 
I have fulness for my body 
But starvation in my soul. 
—Edna Abrell, Stivers High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Helen Joan 
Hultman. 


2 
Talk to Myself 
You are too lenient with me— 
Don’t be a stranger I can’t see! 
Let me be glad that I am you; 
Be stronger, straighter than you are, 
And when I bend, don’t let me do 
The thing a weak will’s longing for. 
When strange new pleasures turn my 
head : 
And leave an empty joy instead, 
If all this aspiration’s turned 
To only dull futurity, 
Give me the just contempt I’ve earned— 
I couldn’t bear my sympathy. 
—Margaret Servey, 
Eastern Illinois State Teacher’s 
College H. 8., Charleston, Ii. 
Teacher, Emily R. Orcutt. 


= 
Whistle 
I shall whistle the wind to you, 
Whistle it clear and whistle it true, 
Chirrup the crocus out of the ground, 
Tremble the wood-notes, velvet and brown, 
Shrill the blue jay and flute the lark, 
Bugle the hoot owls after dark, 
Rouge the maple with catch and turn, 
Flame the tulips and watch them burn, 
Treble the warmness of the blue— 
I shall whistle the Spring to you! 
—Clarissa McLaughlin, 
Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship (1U.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Agnes Davis. 
(Additional Poetry on page 15) 
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The Master in the House 





CHARACTERS: 


TOM BURKE, an elderly Irishman with 
a black temper and a soft heart. 

KATE BURKE, his wife, a large, dark- 
haired, and shrewd woman. 

DENNY BURKE, their son, who is too 
much like his father to ever get along 
with him. 

ANNE BURKE, Denny’s wife. 

HANNAH MURPHY, a neighbor. 


(When the curtain rises we are in the 
kitchen of a typical middle-class home. It 
is early evening, and the kitchen is flooded 
with warm light. The blinds are down, 
shutting out the windy dusk. There is a 
door, center stage, elevated above the 
level of the floor. To the left there are 
windows, another door, and a table. To 
the right are the stove, the sink, a large 
rocking chair, and a third door. There 
may be also innumerable objects suggest- 
ing the atmosphere of a kitchen. Kate 
Burke is working about the room, evi- 
dently preparing dinner. She is blue-eyed, 
big, and comfortable looking. As she 
moves around the spotless kitchen, she 
sings softly to herself. Her voice is filled 
with an undercurrent of—not exactly grief 
—perhaps resignation.) 


Kate: But come ye back, when sum- 
mer’s in the meadow, Or when the valley’s 
hushed and white with snow. It’s I'll be 
here. (She breaks off with an exclama- 
tion of annoyance as the doorbell rings, 
and then, wiping her hands on her apron, 
crosses to the door.) Now I wonder who 
could that be, at this hour? (She opens 
the door.) How do you do? (Then she 
recognizes the figure.) Denny! Oh! 
Mother of God, it’s my boy come back! 
Denny darling, come in! 

(Denny Burke enters, a tall young Celt 
with a worn, nice grin. He is followed by 
a young girl, pretty, but with a worried 
face and manner, who stands self-con- 
sciously by, unnoticed, while Denny sweeps 
his mother into his arms and kisses her.) 

Denny: Two years is a long time, isn’t 
it, Mother? 

Kate: With never a word nor a letter 
from you, you young scamp! 

Denny: But I’m back for a visit now— 
if you'll have me. 

Kate (Indignantly): Have you? Don’t 
talk so foolish, Denny! 

Denny: And, Mother— (He turns to 
the girl.) This is Anne— (There is pride 
in his voice.) my wife. (Anne Burke puts 
out her hand timidly.) 

Anne: How do you do, Mrs. Burke? 

Kate (Startled at first, but now com- 
pletely herself again.): Come here ’til I 
look at you. And don’t you be calling 
me “Mrs. Burke”—Denny’s wife is like 
one of my own. (She kisses Anne warmly, 
and then stands back, her voice very gen- 
tle.) You chose yourself a pretty wife, 
Denny, and I know I'll love her. (Then, 
matter-of-factly.) You must be tired out, 
the two of you, and it’s that cold the wind 
would be to your bones. Come now, sit 
down. (They take off their things. Kate 
pulls out a chair, and Anne takes it, 
quickly. After a moment’s hesitation, 
Denny sits down in the rocker. He sighs 
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as he relaxes, and his face is white and 
drawn.) 

Anne: It’s so beautifully warm here. 

Kare: It is that, with the fire going all 
day for the washing. Well, Denny, I 
don’t know what I’m doing, I’m that ex- 
cited. 

Denny: I am myself, Mother. It’s 
been a long time. 

Kate: It seems longer, Denny, when 
you’re old. 

Denny: Listen to her, Anne!: Old, with 
those eyes, and her hair still black as 
coal! 

Karte: It’s all blarney. Well, now, I 
want to hear every little thing you’ve been 
doing. It’s a queer feeling to be two 
weary years and not knowing what your 
own son’s. doing at all! 

Denny (Gently): I know, Mother. You 
see, I wouldn’t write at first, and after 
awhile, when I tried, I couldn’t. 

Karte: I understand. 

Denny: Mother, I’m sorry that I had 
to hurt you. 
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Kate (Lightly): Well, now, if you 
hadn’t, you wouldn’t have met Anne, and 
I’m thinking I'd look a long way before 
I found a daughter-in-law I’d like better. 

Anne (Her face glowing): Oh, thank 
you! (Kate walks over to Denny and 
gently strokes his hair.) 

Kate: Come, tell me about yourself. 
And don’t tell me you’re well. I’ve eyes 
on me, and you look peaked, Denny. 

Denny: I’m all right. Just a little 
tired. Do you want me to begin at the 
very first? 

Kate: Yes, Denny. I’ve wondered. 

Denny: Well, after—that night, I went 
to Boston as I'd intended to. The job 
was still open, and I took it. I liked it— 
every bit as much as I had known I would. 
I found a little boarding house where 
they had fairly good meals, and comfert- 
able beds, and settled down. I was a 
little lonely at first, of course, and then 
one day I met Anne. (His eyes meet 
Anne’s, and the two young people smile 
bravely.) We saved up a little money, 
and got married, and that’s the best thing 
that happened to me while I was gone, for 
after that everything was fine. We got a 
little apartment and some second-hand 
furniture, and got along splendidly. 
Anne’s a grand cook. And then—(His 
face darkens.)—that’s all, I guess. (Kate 
looks at him with shrewd, pitying eyes. 
Then, brightly) : 

Kate: Well, now, isn’t that fine; a 
good job and a wife, at your age. (Anne 
quickly changes the subject.) 

Anne: I feel as if I know this place 
already, Denny’s told me so much about it. 
(Denny straightens his shoulders and 
speaks with bravado): 

Denny: I always told Anne we’d come 
back the first vacation we could afford it. 
(He looks around him.) It’s good to be 
home. Things haven’t changed much. 
You’ve got a new clock. 

Karte: I got it at an auction in Brain- 
tree. A real bargain it was. 

Denny (Pointing behind the table): 
Look, Anne, there’s the old chair I told 
you about. When I was a little fellow I 
wouldn’t sit anywhere else! (He chuckles 
lightly.) 

Karte: I used to be half crazy with him 
when there was company, and he wouldn’t 
budge if it were the priest himself I 
wanted to sit there. He’d just yell. 

Anne (Laughing): He isn’t much bet- 
ter now! 

Denny: And, Mother, how have you 
been? You'd let me talk on forever, with- 
out a word about yourself. 

Kate: Now how would I be, but the 
same as ever? 

Denny: And how is—Father? 

Karte (Gently): I was wondering now, 
when you’d come to that. He isn’t very 
well, Denny. He misses you. And it’s 
sorry enough he is for the things he said 
that night. But you know your father. 
He won’t give in, and it’s eating the heart 
out of him. You both said bitter words 
that night, Denny, and it’s hard to say 
who was right. 

Denny: I suppose we both were. I had 
to go and take that job; it meant every- 
thing to me. But he’s getting older, and 
I know how badly he wanted his son with 
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him. . . . I’m very anxious to see him, 
Mother. 

Kate (In a worried tone): I wouldn’t 
count on too much at first, Denny. Your 
father’s a stubborn man, and he doesn’t 
know how to give in. You'd better let me 
talk to him first—and Denny, you mustn’t 
be too disappointed if he doesn’t give in 
right away. 

Anne (Who has been following Kate’s 
words eagerly): But it’s got to be all 
right—his own father! 

Karte: It will be. Denny’s his own. 

Denny: He isn’t really sick, is he? 

Kare: Not exactly. But it’s pitiful, 
he’s changed that much. It’s like all the 
fire gone out of him with his son away. 
(There is silence for a moment, and then 
Eate, looking at the clock, says): He'll 
be coming in any time now, and the dinner 
not on. And you're very tired, Denny. I 
can tell by your eyes. You go upstairs 
now, and get a little rest. There’s hot 
water, and you know where the towels are. 
Anne will be up in a minute. (Anne, un- 
derstanding, remains in her chair, as 
Denny takes his bag and ewits center 
stage, saying): 

Denny: God bless you, Mother. 

(Kate begins to move briskly about. 
She goes to a shelf, takes down some 
potatoes, and starts to sit down.) 

Anne: Can’t I help you—Mother 
Burke? 

Kate: Well, now, you might peel a few 
of these potatoes for me, if you’re not too 
tired. 

Anne: Id love to. 

(Kate gets another knife and sits down 
beside Anne. They work in silence for a 
moment. Then Kate speaks.) 

Karte: Anne, tell me about it. (Anne 
looks up, startled.) 

Anne: About-—what? 

Kare: Denny’s a proud boy, but I’m his 
mother. He isn’t just tired. Sure, I 
know when something’s worrying my own 
son. He’s out of work, isn’t he, Anne! 


Anne (She looks at Kate, then says, 


with a burst of confidence): Yes. He is 
proud. He doesn’t want you to know 
about it, but he’s had an awful time. It 
isn’t his fault, of course. The firm went 
broke, and they let everyone go. But 
somehow, I think he feels as if he were 
to blame. And times are so hard now—he 
hasn’t been able to get work—any kind 
of work. Oh, he’s tried so desperately! 
The little we’d been able to save didn’t 
last long, of course. And—he’s been hun- 
gry, and cold. He’d go out in the morn- 
ing, tramping the streets until night, but 
nobody’s taking new men on. It broke 
my heart to see him getting thinner and 
whiter every day. He wouldn’t let me 
try for a job. I didn’t insist. At least 
he’s got his self-respect left him, and I 
won’t let him lose it! 

Karte: You’re right. When a man’s got 
no faith in himself, he’s no good at all. 
And how about you, Anne? 

Anne: I’m strong as an ox. I’m all 
right. But he needs rest. He didn’t want 
to come back without a job, but I made 
him. He gets tired so easily now. A 
few weeks rest would put him on his feet 
again—that’s all he needs. Sometimes he 
looks so—it frightens me to think what 
might happen. And we had no place else 
to 


go. 

Kate: Of course he’ll stay here. Where 
else? 

Anne: Mother Burke, do you think 
Denny’s father will be harsh with him? 
I couldn’t bear that., Denny worships his 
father. He thinks there’s no one like him. 
But he wouldn’t say so. He thinks he was 
right, and he’ll never apologize. Still, it 
hurts him terribly to have his father 
angry. 


Karte: Sure, our men are like that. 


Their hearts breaking, and they wouldn’t 
say a word. 

Anne: Do you think he’ll hold it against 
Denny? After all this time? 

Kate: Men are funny, Anne; I couldn’t 
say. My Tom’s a stubborn man. Sure, 
the whole thing is breaking him, too, and 
he’ll want to give in. But whether he 
will or not, I couldn’t say. I'll do my-best, 
Anne. 

(They sit in silence for a minute. Then 
Kate continues.) 

Kate: He'll be here any minute now. 
You’d better go up to Denny. (She 
crosses to the window, and looks out.) 
Here he is now, and the dinner not ready. 
He'll be wild. Get along with you now. 

(Without a word, Anne slips out cen- 
ter stage as a noise is heard outside. Kate 
stands perfectly still, in the center of the 
stage, as Tom Burke enters. He is.a tall, 
heavy man, with a droop in his shoulders 
and an unhappy look. He nods to Kate, 
and takes off his coat and hat, laying 
them across a chair. Then he crosses to 
the stove. Kate hangs his things up, and 
then says nervously): 

Kate: You look very cold. 

Tom: It’s a chill night. (He settles him- 
self wearily in the rocker, and begins to 
unfold his evening paper.) It’s good to 
come home to a warm house. 

Karte: Have you had a hard day? 

Tom: No worse than usual, and no bet- 
ter. (He looks at her kindly.) And how 
have you been, Kate? 

Karte: I’ve been very busy today. Din- 
ner’ll be late, I’m afraid. (Tom grunts, 
and returns to his paper. Kate puts the 
potatoes on the stove, and then sits down 
by the table. She starts to speak, stops. 
Finally she says.) Tom, Denny’s home. 
Denny and his wife. (Tom looks at her 
as-though he did not understand.) 

Tom: What did you say? 

Karte: I said Denny’s home for a visit, 
with his wife. (Tom’s shoulders straight- 
en. One can almost see new life flowing 
into him.) 

Tom: Kate Burke, did you let them into 
this house? 

Kare: I did, then. 

Tom (Speaking slowly, but with flash- 
ing eyes): Didn’t I tell you— (Kate in- 
terrupts him.) 

Kate: What should I say te my own 
son, “You can’t come in,” and him wait- 
ing in the cold with his bit of a wife? 
Sure, I said to him— 

Tom: I don’t care what you said to him. 
He shouldn’t be in this house. 

Kate: And why- not? This is his home, 
isn’t it? 

Tom: No. 
more. 

Kate: Be careful what you're saying, 
Tom. 

Tom (Rising): I told Dennis Burke 
when he left this house not to come back 
to it, and it’s very serious I was, though 
you don’t seem to remember it. 
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Kare: It’s been a long time. 

Tom: And it'll be a longer time before 
Dennis Burke is welcome in my house. 

Kate: You mustn’t be too harsh on the 
boy. 

Tom (Roaring): Harsh is it? Didn’t I 
ask him very nicely not. to go? Didn’t I 
tell him I wanted my own son with me, 
and me getting old? Wasn’t it always 
like a young prince I treated him? 

Karte: He wasn’t happy, Tom. 

Tom: And why not? Sure I gave him 
everything he wanted! 

Kate: But that’s it, Tom. He wanted 
to get it himself! 

Tom: Wasn’t I his father? Didn’t he 
owe me something? And him telling me 
what he’d do and what he wouldn’t. I'd 
not have it then, Kate, and I'll not have 
it now. (He walks quickly to the stove, 
and a down his newspaper on top 
of it. 

Kater: Tom, he’s out of a job, and his 
young wife to care for. 

Tom: So he lost his fine job, did he? He 
left us for a job he couldn’t even hold! 

Karte: That’s not true. The firm went 
broke. Sure in these days it’s no disgrace 
to a man to lose his job. And, Tom, he’s 
not well. The white face of him would 
tear your heart. 

(Tom’s face is worried and relenting 
for a minute.) 

Tom: What’s the matter with him? 

Kate: Nothing very serious, but he’s 
tired, and he needs rest. (Tom sighs, al- 
most with relief. Then his face hardens 
again.) 

Tom: Well, he'll not find it here. 

Kate (Rising): You’re a hard man, 
Tom Burke; your own son sick, and you’d 
not lift a hand to help him. 

Tom: Don’t talk to me about it, Kate, 
it’s no use. 

Karte: All he needs is a room for a few 
days— 

Tom: Kate Burke, I am the master in 
this house, and I’ll have things my way. 

Kate (As if playing her last card): If 
you’ve no room for your son, you’ve not 
enough for your wife. 

Tom (Unbelievingly and almost de- 
fiantly): That’s for you to decide. I’m 
going into the other room, Kate. When I 
come back again I want them both out of 
this house. (He again takes his paper, 
and exits, right, leaving Kate staring after 
him. She half-whispers to herself): 

Kate: God help me now; and my poor 
Tom. (She stands perfectly still for 
awhile. Finally she begins to walk to- 
ward the center door. Then she stops and 
says): No! I'll not do it. 

(The doorbell rings. Kate appears 
startled. Then she draws herself up, 
straightens her apron, and answers. To 
the figure on the doorstep she says): 

Well, Hannah Murphy, come in! 

(Hannah enters, a brisk, brittle little 
woman.) 

Hannan: I just thought I’d drop in 
for a moment, Kate. I’m on my way to 
the store. 

Kate (Drawing back a chair): Sit 
down, now. It’s a cold night to be run- 
ning around. Tom was half frozen when 
he got in. 

Hannan: It is, then. But sure I don’t 
mind it. I just keep running along so 
fast that it’s hard put the wind is to 
catch me. 

Karte: Can I make you a cup of tea? 

Hannan: A cup of tea, and you get- 
ting the dinner? Don’t be silly, Kate. It 
would spoil my own supper, anyway. But 
you get right on—TI’ll just sit here and 
talk a bit. 

Kare: I’m almost through. I’ve had the 
meat in all afternoon. (She begins to 
set the table.) 

Hannan: Isn’t it nice for you now, to 
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have Denny home. I saw him as he went 
by my house. He’s handsomer than ever, 
Kate. 

Kate: His wife, Anne, is with him. 
She’s a lovely girl. 

HannauH: She looks it. Faith, I 
thought that when I saw her—a pretty 
girl, and made for Denny, I said. Where 
is the boy now? I’d like to see him. 

Kate: He’s resting, Hannah, and I 
wouldn’t like to call him. He'll be over 
before he goes; he’s always been that fond 
of you. 

Hannan: Well, I remember when he 
was just a wee thing, he’d come over to 
“Hannah” for cookies. Sure with the big 
blue eyes of him you couldn’t refuse him 
anything. And how is he getting along? 

Karte: Sure’s he’s got a fine job in Bos- 
ton. 

HannaH: Well, now, that’s nice. 

Kate (Obviously changing the sub- 
ject.) And how is your sister? 

Hannan: God be praised, she’s much 
better. All the doctors say she’s out of 
danger now, but there was a great fear in 
us for awhile. Father Donovan was in 
every day. 

Karte: It’s a mercy she was spared, with 
those three young ones, too. 

Harwnan: Oh, sure I’ve been about 
crazy lately, between the worry, and my 
Tim. 

Kate: Now what’s the matter with him? 

HannauH: It’s the stove that I’m bound 
I'll have, and Tim’s bound I won’t—at 
least this year. Kate, sometimes I wish 
I’d married a good, sensible Yankee. I 
never did see the beat of these Irishmen 
for trouble. They’re always finding some 
to get into, and they’ve no more sense 
than a monkey. Sure, whatever you say 
they’re again it. Two months ago I 
wanted a new rug, and Tim was bound 
we'd get a stove. Now I want the stove, 
and he won’t hear of it. He acts very 
silly, sometimes. 

(While Hannah has been talking, a look 
of wonder and planning has come into 
Kate’s face.) 

Karte: I’m sure he’ll come round to your 
way, Hannah. 

Hannan: Well, I hope so, but I have 
my doubts. (She looks at the clock.) 
Good heavens, is it that late? Tim will be 
crazy if I don’t get home soon with his 
cream. (She gets up.) Tell Denny to 
come see me, and bring his pretty wife. 

Kate (As she follows Hannah to the 
door): Come again, Hannah! 

Hannan: I will then. Good-bye. (She 
goes out.) 

Kate: Good-bye. (Her voice is excited. 
She stands, face flushed, and says to her- 
self.) Itd never work. (Then she sits 
aoumn at the table, takes some sewing from 
the shelf, and says): Well, now, Ill try 
t. (Raising her voice.) Tom—oh, Tom! 
(After a moment Tom stalks from the 
right, and asks, grumpily): 

Tom: What is it you want? 

Kate: Tom, I don’t want you to be 
angry with me for the things I said. I’m 
thinking now, well—I wouldn’t say you 
were right, but I wouldn’t say you were 
wrong. (Tom looks at her suspiciously.) 

Tom: Of course I’m not wrong. 

Karte: Maybe I was a little hasty. (Tom 
grunts and sits down.) There’s truth in 
what you say now, after all. 

Tom: And what made you change your 
mind so quick? 

Karte (Guiltily): Nothing. 

Tom: Who was it you were just talk- 
ing to? 

Kate: Just Hannah Murphy. 

Tom: And what did she want? 

Kate: She just dropped in with the 
news. Everyone’s talking about Denny. 
Sure, I don’t know but what they’re right. 
I’m sorry enough for my own son, but 


I don’t see why he should come home 
after all this time. (Tom says nothing. 
After a pause, Kate continues.) Be- 
sides, I don’t like to think of the neighbors 
talking. 

Tom: Oh, the neighbors are talking, are 
they? And what are they saying? 

Kate: Well, Hannah says they all know, 
and think it’s very soft-hearted I was to 
let him in the house at all. 


Tom: And so do I. 


Kare: Well, now, Tom, he looked very 
white, and for awhile I thought you were 
unreasonable. But now I don’t know—I 
seem to be the only one that thinks so. 
Why, Hannah Murphy said to me herself, 
she said, “Tom Burke’s a righteous man, 
and he’s got no reason to support that no- 
good young one and his wife.” 


Tom (Restless, and a little angry): If 
Hannah Murphy would keep her nose out 
of other people’s business, she’d get along 
much better. 

Kate: Oh, now, Tom, she’s a good 
woman, and she meant well. And I do 
think it was a little nervy of him to 
bring that girl here. Lord knows we’ve 
got troubles enough of our own without 
feeding Denny and his wife because he 
can’t hold a job. Sure, I guess he’ll never 
be any good, anyhow. Hannah says— 

Tom: I wish the neighbors would stay 
out of my business! 

Kate: Well, as for me, I’m sure I’m 
glad to know what they’re saying. Espe- 
cially since they approve so thorough. 
Why Hannah says Pat McCarthy bet ten 
dollars that you’d tell Denny to go back 
where he came from, and not to sneak 
around to live from you. 

Tom (Really angry): Oh, he did, did 
he? 

Kate: They’re all sorry enough for 
Denny, but they think we’d be very fool- 
ish indeed to take him back—especially 
after all the proud words he said that 
night. 

(Tom rises, and begins pacing up and 
down the room, muttering): 

Tom: He bet ten dollars, did he? 
dollars! 

Kate: They’d make great fun of us now 
if we backed down on our word, wouldn’t 
they! 

Tom (Stopping to look at her): What 
else do they say? 

Karte: Oh, you know how people talk, 
Tom. 

Tom: What else are they saying? 

Kate: Well, they say that Denny will 
never be able to hold a job anyhow, he’s 
that light-headed, and that if we take him 
back now we'll have him on our hands the 
rest of our lives. John Riordan says it’ll 
be a disgrace if you give in to him now. 

Tom (As Kate hesitates): Go on. 

Kare: I do think he’s treated us quite 
badly, Tom, storming off like that and not 
coming back except when he wants help. 
And never a word from him, either. I 
guess he was ashamed to write, and good 
reason, too. 

Tom (Ominously): Go on. 

Kare: It’s too bad now, says Hannah, 
that my fine Denny couldn’t have come 
home a little sooner, while he still had a 
job. He would have had a warmer wel- 
come then. 

Tom (Roaring): And now you listen to 
me! You’re a silly woman, Kate Burke, 
to let Hannah Murphy turn you against 
your own son. And every one else against 
him, like a pack of dogs. No good, is he? 
He’s my son! Is it his fault if his firm 
went broke? Was it trying he was to get 
sick? 

Kare: But, Tom, I thought you said— 

Tom: Never mind what I said—that’s 
no reason that everyone in town should 


Ten 


Compromise 


(Concluded from page 6) 


the darkness. The drops tapped at 
the windows like baffled arrows, and 
the walls of her room were drawing 
together, suffocating her. She'd be 
lying there forever, blind, listening to 
a man and woman insulting each other 
—to what Mrs. Ferguson’s Billy had 
and what to do for it—to what the 
doctor and lawyer said—to what 
Brown said, and whether he stopped 
Brown or Brown stopped him. 

There was silence for a moment; a 
door slammed. Ruth realized a sud- 
den desperate necessity for getting 
out and away. She plunged into her 
clothing, praying to be out of the 
house before they began again, but 
she heard them: a woman’s hoarse 
forced weeping and a man’s hard, 
“Well, if you don’t like it—”’ Ruth 
fled into the hall, stumbled, skinned 
her knuckles on the rough unpainted 
wall and ran on, down the steps and 
out the door. 

The wind-driven rain stung her 
face and fumbled at her clothing. She 
headed into the wind, tense, walking 
hard with her eyes tightly closed and 
gasping for breath. She pushed on 
stubbornly, deriving a grim satis- 
faction from forcing her way against 
the storm. 

After a while the tenseness lessened 
and something let down as though she 
had suddenly ceased from holding her 
breath, and she was glad of the 
warmth of her clothing. Rubbing her 
burning knuckles, she retraced her 
steps and searched for the hedge, the 
only one on the street. 

The house would be crouching leer- 
ingly behind its hedge, waiting. She 
would always have to come back to its 
petty sordid atmosphere. 

Ruth decided to phone Mrs. Ritchie 
the first thing in the morning. She 
braced her shoulders about and filled 
her lungs with the washed earthen 
smell of the night. 

“T won't be here the next time,” she 
promised herself, “I won’t be here,” 
and went in. 








say it! And why shouldn’t Denny come 
home if he wants to? It’s his own home, 
and his own family, and by God, who 
could a man give a little help to. if it 
wasn’t his own? 

Kate: But, Tom— 

Tom: Ill not be told how to treat my 
own son, and I'll not have a pack of lies 
told about him because he comes home for 
a visit. (Glaring at her.) Kate, did you 
turn those two out of the house? 

Kate: No, Tom, I didn’t. 

(Tom Burke strides to the center door, 
and roars up the stairs to his son.) 

Tom: Denny, boy, come down to your 
meal. Do you want to keep us waiting all 
night, and the dinner getting cold? 

THE END 











REWARD 


gling back to Bill McAdam with 

a burden of fear. He opened 

= his eyes and reached out in the 

dark with a trembling hand. The 

cold brick of a wall, then iron bars. 

He closed his eyes again, resigned 

himself. They had him, there was no 
more need to struggle. 

Presently the ground under him 
shook. He recognized the sound of a 
truck long after it had rumbled on its 
way. A street close by! Hope gave 
him new strength, and he lifted him- 
self on his elbows. A taxi with colored 
lights passed within a few feet. His 
sight cleared and he discovered his 
head had been lying against a big 
packing box, his legs pressed against 
the iron fence of a basement stair- 
way. Behind him rose the wall of 
a building. 

He got up, crouching behind the 
box, and ventured a look up and down 
the street. On the corner, barely a 
hundred feet away, a policeman stood 
under the glaring street light. Bill 
dodged back with a cold, sick feeling 
in his empty stomach. Was there 
any significance in the block being 
guarded? Why was the policeman 
there? He remembered his revolver. 
A quick search of his pockets failed to 
reveal it and he fumbled in the grime 
of the sidewalk. The revolver was 
gone, he had no idea where or how. 
Nevertheless, he drew a deep breath 
of relief. 

He looked again for the policeman 
and saw him placidly crossing the 
street under the elevated pillars. 
When he was out of sight, Bill stepped 
out and hurried in the opposite direc- 
tion. Walking brought life back to 
his body, and a growing sensation of 
pain made him lift his hands to his 
lips. They were thickly swollen and 
bleeding. He lowered his head and 
tried to hide them while he crossed 
the busy traffic of the Avenue. 

His room was in the next block, so 
he slowed his pace to think how he 
could explain to Otto about the blood 
on his lips. It would have to be some- 
thing far from the truth—not even 
the little truth he could remember. A 
fight? Knowing his quick temper, 
Otto might believe that. 

He came to the door of the tene- 
ment house where he lived, and walked 
on past, trying to think up enough 
details to be ready with quick answers. 
But the truth of what he had done 
would not stay back in his mind. Otto 
must never know. 

In the distance, rising through the 


¢ ONSCIOUSNESS came strug- 


low houses that had been built in the 
days of his parents, a great tower 
threw its lights out into the sky. That 
was the last building he and Otto had 
worked on before the highly paid em- 
ployment of steel-workers came to an 
abrupt, unbelievable end. 

They were prouder of that white 
shaft than of any of the others. Even 
now, with their pockets nearly empty 
and their meals growing less frequent, 
it gave them courage to look up to it 
and to convey to each other without 
words the feeling that there must be a 
place left in the world for men who 
could build a structure like that. 

Bill found no comfort in their tower 
tonight. It only increased the confu- 
sion in his desperate mind. He 
rounded the block and came back to 
the door. Dizzily he went in through 
the narrow, dirty hallway and down 
the steps to their basement room. The 
room was dark. Otto was still out, 
that was luck. Bill lit the single gas 
jet, undressed quickly and crawled 
under the khaki blanket on his cot. 
There was a chance now that Otto 
would not notice his battered face 
until morning. Turning toward the 
wall, he waited, his skin cold and 
damp. 

Hours passed before the door swung 
open. Big Otto Shultz, shoving his 
cap back on his tow-head, took three 
gigantic strides to Bill’s side. 

“Hey, kid, wake up! I got news!” 

“Yeah?” mumbled Bill. 

“We eat again!” 

Bill made no reply. Otto waited 
a moment. ‘‘What’s the matter, kid?” 

“I don’t feel so good.” 

“Well, look here. This’ll make you 
feel better.” He dug two ten-dollar 
bills from his pocket and held them 
over Bill’s head. 

Bill turned over slowly, holding the 
blanket over his mouth. “Where the 
heck did you get that?” he demanded 
weakly. 

Otto sat down by Bill’s feet, the 


cot creaking under his immense 
weight. 
“You won’t believe this. It sounds 


phoney as the devil, but it’s the God’s 
truth. I’m walking down Chatham 
street, down on the South Side, and I 
looks across the street and sees two 
guys standing there. First I don’t 
think anything of it, but for some 
reason I looks again, and all of a sud- 
den I says to myself, ‘Gee, it’s a hold- 
up !’—and of course there ain’t a cop 
in sight—nobody in the whole darn 
block. 


‘to come back for mére. 





By Nunzi Casavola 
Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Second Prize, Short Story. Teacher, Miss} Molly Perkins 


“Well, I don’t know why I wanted 
to mix up in it, but I crossed the 
street, thinkin’ it* would scare the 
stick-up off. But he keeps right on 
friskin’ the guy like he never noticed 
me comin.’ 

“I walk as quiet: as I can in the 
dark, right up behind him. Gee, I was 
shakin’! An’ then, fo make it worse, 
the guy that was bein’ stuck up sees 
me an’ lets out a yell. Then I had to 
do somethin’ quick! :And did I swing 
from the ground! Wham! Right to 
the button! The stickup dropped like 
an ox in the corner:behind the box, 
and believe me, I didn’t wait for him 
I grabs the 
guy’s pocketbook and the revolver on 
the sidewalk. When I look up the 
guy’s about to fall on his face. 

“I takes him. by the arm down to 
the corner of the avenue. ‘Police!’ he 


keeps yellin’. ‘Listen, brother’, says ° 


I, ‘Did you ever see’ a cop at a time 
like this?’ So I takes him to the drug- 
store and sits him on a chair by the 
soda fountain. The druggist gives 
him a shot of somethin’ or other in a 
glass and that straightens him up a 
little. He was an old guy with gray 
hair—nice old guy. ' 

“Well, then I give him back his 
pocketbook. He opens it right up and 
hauls out two tens. So I let him 
urge me on a little, and then I takes 
them. ‘Are you working, young man?’ 
he asks, and I says, ‘I’m a steel- 
worker, that’s all.’ ‘These days must 
be pretty tough for you, son’, he says, 
‘but when that money is gone, come to 
my office and there’s more till you get 
your next job.’ And he gives me a 
card. 

“So I take him out to a taxi and I 
start back home. Just up the block 
I finds the revolver still in my pocket 
—a rusty old gat without any bullet 
in it—an’ I drops it like a hot shot 
down the sewer. Well, here I am— 
Now don’t lie there and tell me I got 
it in a lucky crap game. It’s the real 
goods. There’s the twenty the guy 
gave me an’ half it’s yours.” 

Bill lay staring up at the ceiling. 
“Oh, geez, Otto,” he whispered 
through the blankets, “I can’t take 
it. Geez!—I can’t take it!” 

“Sure you can! Wasn’t that the 
dope, till we both got jobs! An even 
split!’ Then he bent forward and 
held Bill’s shoulder tightly with his 
huge hand. 

“But listen kid,” he said quietly, 
“Don’t pull no more dumb tricks like 
that or me an’ you is quits—I mean 
it!” 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Witter Bynner Poetry Awards 


(Continued from page 10) 


The Pain of Other Springs 


The little birds of spring are singing 
round me 

And the little flowers of spring bloom in 
my garden, 

And a something, 

Faint as the breath of apple trees, 

Borders the twilight. 


The purple filigree intricacies 

Of a mother elm tree 

Fringe the purple blot of barn against 
the west. 

And there are rings of little boy marble 
players 

Penciled in the alley dust. 


But in my heart, 

More exquisite than physical: 

Lies pain of other springs, 

Birth pangs of childish loves long dead, 

So that I long to kneel again in alley 

dust 

And bury in the ashes, 

The stifling throbs of childhood memories. 
—Kenneth Lewis, Topeka (Kans.) High 

School. Teacher, Rosella Kerr. 


Last Moon 


After the wilderness 

Has become intolerable with steel 

After the wind 

Has called its monotonous messages 

Around a thin metallic arm 

And stepped on 

After the mocking 

Of last night’s moon has faded on fine 
filaments 

And the angles and angles 

Of stone and steel are shaping the cold 
blue dawn 


Then I would spurn the last delicate deer 
That trembles beautifully 

About an intricate skeleton 

Of levers and precise mechanism 


And run on 


Into the final night 

Into the shadows lambent with light 

Into the nuances of question and answer 

Into the dark where one strange moon 

shall rise 
Like a frost creeping. 
—Gordon Daline, South High School, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Mrs. H. 
Byerly. 


There Is Music in a Strong Man, 
Walking 


There is music in a strong man, walking, 
In the way a tall man holds his head 
against the wind, 
In the rhythm of firm-muscled legs and 
perfect hips, 
Swinging, balanced and controlled, with 
conscious ease, 
From a supple waist, well-trained. 
There is harmony in every stride, 
And chords in the set of shoulders, 
A measured pendulum beat in long arms, 
swinging. - 
There is music in a strong man, walking. 
—Juanita Smith, 
Classen H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Teacher, Miss Florette McNeese. 


Spring Comes Quietly 
Spring comes quietly as a tiny child, 
Talking to himself as he wanders 
through the grasses. 
And who shall ask him wherefore, or to 
what land he travels. 
One may only smile as the young 
spring passes. 
Spring comes strangely as a whimsical 
boy, 
Examining a soft, new beauty here 
and there, 
And one may not tell him of the last, 
great beauty— 
Oh small, new god that has not found 
fear. 
—Louise Dickman, 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School. 
Teacher, Marjorie Hendren. 
a 


From the Back Window of My 
Dormitory 


From this window on which boys, 

Many boys, have breathed and gray-mist 
gathered, 

I see you on skis. 

You seem to be all alone, I seem to be all 
alone, 

But before you lies.a steep hill going up 

Behind me lies a winding stair-flight going 
down. ; 

Why do you seem so slow to climb that 
hill, 

Going sideways like a bow-legged man? 

Pretty soon I shall go, down those winding 


stairs 

But not to go out to you though I wish I 
could 

But to go to my work such as it is. 


II. 

I sit in your room and all of a sudden 

Because I have just beat my roommate at 
this game 

Ask you to play this game of slapping 
the hands, first one 

Putting one’s hands on the others and the 
other slapping the one, 

The one trying to pull away his hand in 
time to prevent. 

My hands seem dead. 

Your hands are coarse but they are quick, 

Quicker than my hands and much quicker 
than 

My roommate’s hands. 

I am so angry at my dead hands that I 
hit you hard 

And for an instant you lose your smile. 


III. 

That girl whom I think looks just like you, 

I give you a picture that I have taken of 
you that I want 

But you put her before me which is right 
and I think 

I shall never see the picture again and 
when I see you 

And she not, it will be only in my mind. 

But I shall see something perhaps then 

Other than a gray photograph which she 
shall see. 


IV. 
I have peered through this gray mist 
And now know that I must go to my work 
such as it is 
And for the time forget-that you were 
ever on the other side 
Not knowing that I was ever watching 
and thinking 
Yet maybe thinking yourself 
V. 
Yes, now I must go to my work—such as 
it is. 


—Brooks Jenkins. 





HONORABLE MENTIONS, 
LITERARY DIVISION 


Short Story 


Bertha Adams, 17, E. C. Glass H. S., 
Lynchburg, Va., “Little Boy, Little Boy”; 
Teacher, Ruth H. Blunt. Robert Thur- 
low Vanderbilt, Jr., 16, Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., “The Dusty Road”; 
Teacher, Dudley Fitts. Ervine Wasser- 


burger, 17, Northern H. S., Detroit, 
Michigan, “The Hick Cop”; Teacher, 
Bernice Powels. Calvin Williams, 19, 


Thomas Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas, “On the Sidewalk”; Teacher, Mrs. 
Ethel West Weaver. Jean Barnes, 17, 
Mt. Lebanon H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., “Hill 
Family”; Teacher, Miss Martha L. 
Pickens. Betty Thompson, 15, Northeast 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo., “Other Deans 
Waiting”; Teacher, Miss Stella Maddox. 
Shirley Forgotson, 17, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, La., “Younger Things Come 
First”; Teacher, Annie L. Peters. Miss 
Chizuko Kokasono, 18, Brighton H. S., 
Brighton, Col., “Harvest Acres”; Teacher, 
Doris Bowker. Celia Brokaw, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Minneapolis, Minn., “Strange 
Eyes”; Teacher, Miss O’Leary. Gordon 
Daline, South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn., 
“For Want of a Soul”; Teacher, Mrs. 
Vahlborg Nelson. 


Witter Bynner Poetry 


Monte Van_ Buskirk, 19, Roosevelt 
H. S., Seattle, Washington; Teacher, 
Arthur Rarig. Miriam Hershenson, 


Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edna Abrell, 16, Stivers H. S., Dayton, 


Ohio; Teacher, Helen Joan Hultman. 
Carol McAlpin, 17, Gulfport H. S., Gulf- 
port, Miss.; Teacher, Mrs. Houston 
Evans. Kenneth Lewis, 16, Topeka H. S, 


Topeka, Kan.; Teacher, Rosella M. Kerr. 
Gordon Daline, 18, South H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Teacher, Mrs. H. Byerly. 
Hency Terman, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Margaret Servey, 15, 
Eastern Illinois State Teacher’s College 
H. S., Charleston, Ill.; Teacher, Emily R. 
Orcutt. Clarissa McLaughlin, 17, Oak 
Park and River Forest Township H. S., 
Oak Park, III.; Teacher, M. Agnes Davis. 
Louise Dickman, 16, Garden City H. S., 
Garden City, N. Y.; Teacher, Marjorie 
Hendren. 


Essays 


Marguerite Myers, 16, Oak Park H. S., 
Oak Park, Ill, “Twins Is Twins”; 
Teacher, Agnes Davis. Bernard Traeger, 
17, Van Brunt Memorial H. S., Horicon, 
Wisconsin, “The Prodigal Son”; Teacher, 
Miss Helen Bauer. Christine Royce, 15, 
Stafford H. S., Stafford Springs, Conn., 
“In Full Career”; Teacher, Phyllis Mer- 
rill. Eileen Hughes, 17, West Seattle H. 
S., Seattle, Washington, “Seventeen Go- 
ing On Eighteen”; Teacher, Belle Mc- 
Kenzie. Mary Flugaur, Emerson H. S., 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, “In the Hos- 
pital.” Harriet Godwin, 17, Abilene H. 
S., Abilene, Texas, “Behind the Lariat 
Rope”; Teacher, Madge Morrison. Mar- 
jorie Maschek, 17, North Central H. S., 
Spokane, Washington, “Meet the Pub- 
lic”; Teacher, Miss N. M. Catton. Pansy 
Roake, 16, Peekskill H. S., Peekskill, N. 
Y., “Jellybeans, Firecrackers, Hay, Etc”; 
Teacher, Miss S. Kurson. Lydia Hart- 
man, 17, Centralia Township H. S., Cen- 
tralia, Ill, “On the Insect Trail”; 
Teacher, Miss Josephine Harris. Jack 
Haygood, 19, Tucson Senior H. S., Tuc- 
son, Arizona, “A Deer Hunt”; Teacher, 
Miss Alice Vail. 





ART DIVISION 


How the Art Entries Were Judged 


ET us first assure Scholastic artists 
i that each and every piece of art 
work submitted in the Art Competi- 

tion received the unhurried and scrupu- 
lous inspection of the jurors assembled in 
Pittsburgh and that all awards were made 
strictly upon the merits of entries and 
without reference to persons or schools. 


An official jury of six, whose names are 
printed below, passed final judgment upon 
all drawings, designs and craft entries, 
but eight other artists and educators spent 
several days in preliminary study and 
classification of the work. A special’ jury 
of craftsmen spent two days on the jew- 
elry, metalcrafts, pottery, leathercrafts 
and sculpture. A special jury likewise 
devoted two days to the mechanical draw- 
ings. Still another preliminary jury ex- 
amined all the freehand drawings, paint- 
ings, designs, prints, posters and textiles. 
No entry was rejected by these prelimi- 
nary juries unless the vote for elimination 
was unanimous. If one of the three jurors 
voted for a drawing it was held for the 
consideration of the final jury. 


All work not rejected by the prelimi- 
nary juries was displayed in the art gal- 
leries for the inspection of the final jury, 
one gallery being devoted to pictorial art, 
another to design, another to textiles, etc. 
As the jury entered a gallery, each mem- 
ber was handed fifteen thumb-tacks, these 
tacks to be stuck in the mats of drawings 
of outstanding merit. Ninety drawings 
were thus chosen after each of the six 
jurors working independently, had used up 
his fifteen tacks. This done, the jurors 
as a group, inspected all objects which 
had not been selected and were given a 
chance to pick other drawings from those 
remaining, in order that no piece of work 


would be eliminated which might have a 
chance of winning a prize. 


After all selections had been made, the 
untagged drawings were removed. Then 
began the study of the selected entries in 
each classification from which the prize 
winners were to be chosen. This was the 
most difficult task of all. Argument piled 
upon argument as jurors defended their 
choices. But a final vote was at last taken 
and a decision reached. The difficulty of 
these final decisions can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have been present at 
the judgment. It is obvious that there 
can be no “best” entry in any division: 
there are always many entries competing 
for the highest awards. Another jury 
would doubtless make different selections. 
But the awards are as fair as the judg- 
ment of experts and the jury system 
permit. 


The Exhibition 


After the judgment, the prize winning 
pieces and all other objects which have 
been selected by the jurors (by the 
thumb-tack method) are placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Fine Arts Galleries of Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh. This ex- 
hibit, comprising several hundred items, is 
then. shipped to the American Federation 
of Art in Washington, D. C., where it is 
prepared for circulation among the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. An interest- 
ing feature of this year’s exhibition is a 
series of “one-man” shows, each one com- 
posed of several pieces submitted by a 
student of unusual talent and forming so 
notable a group that they deserved special 
display. 


The Jurors 


Scholastic Awards owes much to the 
cooperation of distinguished educators 
and artists whe generously give their 
services as jurors, some of them coming 
long distances and devoting several days 
to the huge task. 

The final jury this year was composed 
of: Andrey Avinoff, Director of the Car- 
negie Museum; Royal B. Farnum, Direc- 
tor, Rhode Island School of Design; C. 
Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of Art in 
Pennsylvania; Karl S. Bolander, Director, 
Ohio Art Centers and Craft Shops, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; W. A. Readio, of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and George S. Dutch, Direc- 
tor of Art Instruction of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Serving on special preliminary juries 
were: Frederick Bigger, architect; Elmer 
A. Stephan, Director of Art in Pittsburgh 
schools; Fred Clayter and John Ellis of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Fred 
Boland, Director of Trade Training, and 
Joseph Speer, Director of Industrial 
Training in the Pittsburgh Schools; and 
Ernest W. Watson, Art Editor of Scho- 


A Friend in Need 


Without the financial cooperation of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Scho- 
lastic Awards could not have carried on 
in this past year of depression. High 
school artists and art teachers will share 
Scholastic’s gratefulness to this friend in 
need for its part in maintaining an insti- 
tution which has grown to mean so much 
to thousands of talented boys and girls. 


Scholastic Awards Now 


International 


The Carnegie Corporation Grant not 
only assured the continuance of the Scho- 
lastic National Competition, it made the 
European Section possible. Scholastic’s 
high school art exhibition this year con- 
tains an International Section. Entries 
were submitted to this section from Co- 
penhagen, Denmark; from Berlin, Ger- 
many; from Munich, Germany; and from 
Vienna, Austria. Four other countries 
have accepted - Scholastic’s invitation to 
participate in the International Section 
for next year, and it is expected that this 
innovation will prove a permanent feature 
of Scholastic’s high school art exhibition. 
The ages of the participants from Europe 
approximate the ages of the students who 
have work in the United States section— 
from 12 to 18. This European work was 
not judged in competition with the Ameri- 
can entries: special prizes were offered to 
the winners in this section. Lack of space 
prevents us from reproducing more than 
one example from the foreign section. 








First prize pictorial (International Section) 
by Anton Stascha, 14, Weiner Neustadt, 
Austria. Teacher, Professor Karl Steg]. 
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GEORGE BELLOWS 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Left: Watercolor painting by Larry Miller, 18, George 
School, Pennsylvania. First Bellows Prize, $50.00. The 
black and white reproduction of this picture gives 
little suggestion of the color beauty of the original. 


Below: Pastel composition by Vernie. Barber, E. M. 
Daggett Junior High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Second Bellows -Prize, $25.00 

















SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS 


Through the generosity of many of our leading art 
schools twelve scholarships were this year awarded to high 
school students. These scholarships, which cover the cost 
of an entire year's tuition at the various schools, were 
awarded to applicants whose portfolios contained a 
diversity of work, demonstrating broad interests and 
adaptability. Evidence of real originality and creative 
art ability was also a prerequisite. Alternates were chosen 
to supply vacancies should a scholarship winner be 
obliged at the last moment to relinquish his place. 
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VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART Alternate, Philip Bonn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK —— i a. indian 
ASTINGS-ON-HU : 
PRATT INSTITUTE, SCHOOL OF FINE N. Y. ‘ 
AND APPLIED ARTS Alternate, Patrick lapalucci, 





Westport, Conn. 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE, Alternate, Virginia Bishop, : anaes 
AND INDUSTRY Des Moines, Iowa Bob Evans Robert A. White Alvina Seckar 
Scholarship for Scholarship for Scholarship for 
Bob Evans Carnegie Institute The Art Institute Moore Institute of 
PITTSBURGH EL PASO, TEXAS “of Technology of Chicago yopre tne 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY nr, eal, tak = se 
COLUMBUS Gertrude Goodrich S 
NEW YORK CITY 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF ART Alternate, William Hutchinson, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
DAYTON Alphonse B. at 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE Alternate, Robert Vaillemenot, 
Toledo, Ohio 
DETROIT Hughie L. Smith 
ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY eee Pri A ; 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS vig 104 lg i Soha. Haru Gertrude Goodrich . . 
Indianapolis, Ind. lah, Le Farrell Schotanehts “ter scbeoeeate 
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FORT WAYNE ART SCHOOL LAKEWOOD, OHIO of Rivihm 
Chromatic Desteo 
CHICAGO Robert Alvin White te 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO Alternate, Virginia Bishop, 


Des Moines, lowa 
SAN FRANCISCO Richard Bird 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


















RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER STUDIOS SCHOOL 
OF RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN ee, ae ee 
OAKLAND Eleanor Colvin 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND Alternate, Mirion Perry, . 
i H ‘aso, Texas : ey = 
CRAFTS—Nine Months Regular Session . Fimes A Beuie eS  E Baie a aarss geome 
AM SCATILE. WASHINGTON Pras Resi ie, SehgleseMp, tor Scholesskip. ter 
t 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND Alternate, Mirion Perry, ge > past Institute Bevvot Society me 





CRAFTS—Six Weeks Summer Session 1 Paso, Texas , Arts and Crafts 











PENCIL AWARDS 


Pencil Portrait, by William Libby, 15, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. First Prize, $50. 


Locomotive Sketch, by Jacob Landau, 16, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Second Prize, $25. 


Landscape, by Travis Johnson, 18, Alhambra (California) 
High School. Third Prize, $15. 


SPENCERIAN 
DRAWING PEN AWARDS 


Lower Right: Pen Sketch, by Robert Thomson, 18, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. First Prize, $20. 


Second Prize, $10 (drawing not shown), by Dorothy Mid- 
dler, 18, Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Third Prize, $5 (not shown), by William Rodack, 18, 
Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOLASTIC 





PENCIL DIVISION 


MASTER DRAWING PENCIL AWARD 
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BLACK INKS DIVISION 


Right: Original illustration (one of series of 4), by Jacob Landau, 
16, Overbrook H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. First Prize, $25. 
Below: Outdoor Sketch, by Joseph Grilletto, 17, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Second Prize, $10. 

Third Prize, $5 (not shown), by Elna Peterson, 17, Roosevelt Sr. 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ne crit ec a lal 


PRINTS 
DIVISION 


Below: Blockprint, by Keith Oka, 18, Broadway Central 
High School, Seattle, Wash. First Prize, $50. 
Right: Aquatint, by Carl Tuttle, 18, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, ‘Ohio. Second Prize, $25. 

Third Prize, $15 (not shown), by Robert Alvin White, 17, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SCHOLASTIC 





APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY AWARDS 
Woven Rug, by Linda Farris, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Mich. First Prize, $50. 

Batik (lower left corner), by Ruth Land, Senior High 
School, Beaumont, Texas. Second Prize, $25. 
Blockprinted Textile (left), by Alice Petrykowska, North- 
eastern High School, Detroit. Third Prize, $10. 


DECORATIVE 


DESIGN 


Above: All over Pattern in 
Tempera, by Carolyn Wirsch, 
Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. First Prize, $50. 


At left: Flower Pattern in 

Tempera, by May Krist, 16, 

Washington Irving High 

School, New York City. Sec- 
and Prize, $25. 


Third Prize, $15 (not shown), 

by Peggy Smith, 17, Phoenix 

Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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|) ADVERTISING ART 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY AWARDS 


Letiz George Vander Sluis, 18, West Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. First Prize, $50. 


Below: Harriett Fellows, 17, Alhambra (Calif.) H. S:, Second Prize, $25. 
Third Prize: $10 (not illus.), by Alicia Wiencek, 15, Cass Tech. H. S. Detroit. 
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MADE MAN 


| November 3-4 
a 


Left: Arthur H. Greenberg, Jamestown (N. Y.) 
PHOTOG. High School. First Prize, $25. 
Below: Paul Kubitschek, 17, Salina (Kansas) High 


RAPHY School. Second Prize, $15. 


Third Prize: $10 (not illustrated), by Raymond 
La Rusch, Seneca Vocational High School, 
AG FA- Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANSCO 
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CARNEGIE MUSEUM AWARDS 


Left: Joseph Adams, 14, Connelley Trade School, Pitts- 
burgh. First Prize, $25. 

Second Prize: $15 (not shown), Nedra Nilson, 17, Notre 

Dame Convent, Staten Island, N. Y. 





LEATHERCRAFT 
GRATON AND KNIGHT COMPANY AWARDS 


Folio, by Genevieve Blaha, 19, Pomona (California) 
High School. First Prize, $50. 


Leather Covered Box, by Doris Geddis, 16, University 
High School, Oakland, California. Second Prize, $25. 


Purse, by Clayton Enhelder, 16, Miller Vocational 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. Third Prize, $15. 


POTTERY 


Vase at left: Betty Mc- 

Dougal, 17, Sandusky 

(Ohio) High School. First 
Prize, $25. 


Below: William Green, 17, 

Peabody High School, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Second 
Prize, $15. 


Lower left corner: Hilaire 
Macy, 18, Dallas Art In- 
stitute, Dallas, Texas. 


Third Prize, $10. 


SCHOLASTIC 


SCULPTURE 


Modelled Group below: Sidney Simon, 16, Allder- 


dice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. First Prize $25. 
Sculptured Marble Head: John Shanahan, 19, 
Community High School, Pekin, lil. Second 
Prize, $15. (See cover.) 
Third Prize, $10 (not illustrated), awarded to 
Roberta Ferguson, 14, Ann Arbor (Mich.) High 
School. 
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WILLIAM DIXON, INC., 
JEWELRY AWARDS 


18, Norwich 
First Prize, $50. 


JEWELRY 


Brooch, by Melvin Kennedy, 


(Connecticut) 
Free Academy. 


Necklace, by Harry Fuller, 18, Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Second Prize, $25. 


Bracelet by Russell Falk, 18, Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Third Prize, $15. 





METAL WORK 


WILLIAM DIXON, INC., ART METAL AWARDS 
Tea Set, by Eric Jacobson, 17, Alhambra (California) 
High School. First Prize, $50. 

Brass Lamp, by Tom Goehring, 17, Taylor Allerdice 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Second Prize, $25. 
Silver Candlesticks, by Richard Brown, 19, Miller 
Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Third Prize, $15. 




















COLORED INK DIVISION Ne eeiaes 

COLORED INK AWARDS 
Lower Right: Decorative Composition, by James Russell Bingham, 16, 

Oakmont (Pa.) High School. First Prize, $35. 
Below: Landscape, by Jacob Landau, 16, Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Second Prize, $15. 

Center: Third Prize, $10, by Millard McKee, 17, St. John's High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























SCHOLASTIC 


OIL PAINTING 





F, WEBER COMPANY 
AWARDS 





Upper Left: Original Composition, by Jack Katz, 19, 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. First Prize, $20. 
Below: Me and My Moods, by Jack Steinmetz, 18, Jack- 
son High School, Jackson, Michigan. Second Prize, $10. 
Left Center: Interior, by Joseph Grilletto, 17, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Penna. Third Prize, $5. 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Arnold Christensen, 17. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Above: Cross sectional assembly drawing. Com- 
plete working drawings of all parts of a pumping 
plant submitted. This plant was designed to serve 
the needs of a village with a population of 650. The 
project includes a careful estimate of the actual 
daily water consumption required, the number of 
gallons per minute to be delivered by the pump 

and other practical considerations. 


Second First Prize: $15. Byron L. Moore, 16. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Complete detailed drawings of a vertical steam 
engine, submitted on five sheets (not shown). 


KEUFFEL & ESSER 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AWARDS 


Ist Prize, Keuffel & Esser, Project A—Band Saw 
Drive, $20. (Top right) 

Russ Pusztay, Pullman Free School of Manual 
Training, Chicago, Ill. 

Drawings submitted show the general assembly, also 
detailed working drawings of a band saw drive. 
These drawings shown on four sheets. 

Ist Prize, Keuffel & Esser, Project B—Ice Conveyor, 
$25 (Center) 

Frank Strand, J. S. Morton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois. 

Five sheets showing general drawings, also com- 
plete details of ice conveyor were submitted. 
Ist Prize, Keuffel & Esser, Project C—Pumping Plant, 
$30. (Bottom) 

Michael Monich, Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 


General drawings and complete details of a pump- 
ing plant. Drawings submitted on eight sheets. 





MECHANICAL DRAWING 
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MEET THE ELDORADO 


Eldorado Draw- 
ing of the Arch 
of Titus 





entries! 


that brought 


ing shows 


Scholastic Award! 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J, 


ALL-AMERICAN 
DRAWING TEAM! 


Read their names and study the drawings (repro- 
duced in this, our Student Written Number) 
recognition to this Eldorado 
“All-American Drawing Team”—winners in this 
year’s Eldorado-Scholastic Award. Each draw- 
sparkling technique 
pencils. Work of real originality. Selected by 
a distinguished jury over thousands of creditable 


You who entered the contest and used the Master 
Drawing Pencil, Eldorado, know the possibilities of 
tone and shading from the most delicate tints to 
deep black. There is an Eldorado Pencil with the 
exact degree of lead to meet every requirement: 


Decide now that you will enter the 1934-35 Eldorado- 
Keep up your sketching this sum- 
mer. Prepare yourself for a place on next year’s 
Eldorado “All-American Drawing Team”! 
structor will agree with us—nothing improves your 
drawing more than fine pencils. 
for Eldorado, and use the Pencil Palette to obtain 
the varying tonal effects in your drawings. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City,N.J. 


SCHOLASTIC 


in handling 


Your in- 


Remember to ask 





Book Review Awards 


Men of Good Will, by Jules Romains, 
is an intensely interesting novel. Its art- 
istry is of the first order: the style, the 
characterization, the treatment of plot, 
the setting, all are done with consum- 
mate skill, and, what is more, with a 
most remarkable originality. It is in 
this latter quality that its importance 
lies, for it is the crowning achievement 
of that method which has been expounded 
in the past by Aldous Huxley in Point 
Counter Point, by John Dos Passos in 
Manhattan Transfer, and by Romains 
himself. This method can be described 
as panoramic, that is, the author is oc- 
cupied with the artistic presentation of 
a city in its entirety, and any characters 
whom he may introduce are purely sec- 
ondary to this main purpose. The idea 
is to convey to the reader the spirit of 
the metropolis—Paris, in this case—giv- 
ing him the motives that underlie, not 
any single person or groups, but various, 
differing sets of characters. In this way 
we are shown the very pulse of the city: 
we feel the loves and hates—and the in- 
differences—of the millions of conflict- 
ing lives which go to make it up. 


Against this impressive background, 
the people whom he chooses for the first 
volume—he is going to write a whole 
series of books on this theme, all closely 
connected—stand out with great clarity. 
Any one out of a dozen or more is worthy 
of a volume to himself if the author’s 
purpose were characterization alone: 
Quinette, the introspective, analytical, 
contriving book-binder is worthy of a 





Dostoievsky; Wazemmes, the adolescent 
whose misadventures among women are 
made to reveal his character so well; 
Gurau, the honest politician who is caught 
in the net of graft and intrigue; Sam- 
peyre, the pedant whose little group of 
intellectuals await with fear the advent 
of the World War. It is as we come to 
know these and many others that we see 
how many are “men of good will,” men 
whose lives are “not exactly cheerful, or 
even contented, but—justified,” who are 
thankful if their lives do not harm or 
conflict with others’, who, in short, don’t 
shoot until they are shot at. 

Such is the first volume of Men of 
Good Will, and a truly magnificent book 
it is. If Romains can maintain this high 
standard, his work should rival that of 
Zola and Balzac. Balzac took the hu- 
man race as the basis for his great 
Comedie Humaine and Zola used two 
families for his Rougon-Macquart; now 
we have Paris itself as the basis for Les 
Hommes de Bonne Volonte. 

—Hume Dow, 18, 
Staten Island Academy, New York City. 
Teacher, Mrs. M. K. Hoover. 


The Wanderer, by Alain-Fournier; 
translated by Francoise Delisle. 
There are books which catch us at un- 

guarded moments and trouble us like 

haunting dreams. They touch some secret 
memory of our own, or they give expres- 
sion to some uneasy nostalgia which is 
drifting around the world at that hour. 
(Continued on next page) 








Winning Book Reviews 


First Prize ($15): Hume Dow, 18, 
Staten Island Academy, New York 
City. Teacher, Mrs. M. K. Hoover. 


Second Prize ($10): Arthur Peters, 
19, Baldwin H. S., Birmingham, 
Mich. Teacher, Vida McGiffin. 


Third Prize ($5): Lorayn Micko, 
17, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn. Teacher, Sister Elizabeth 
Marie. 


Honorable Mentions: Mary Rob- 
bins, 16, Central H. S., St. Joseph, 
Missouri, Teacher, Miss Sylvia 
Meyer; Marjorie Rosen, 17, Brack- 
enridge, H. S., San Antonio, Texas, 
Teacher, Christine Lawrence; Rob- 
ert Stotz, 16, Senior H. S., Dubuque, 
Iowa, Teacher, Helen Rowan; Pa- 
tricia Conover, 15, West Seattle 
H. S., Seattle, Wash., Teacher, Belle 
McKenzie; Virginia Herring, 17, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S., Teacher, 
Mrs. Anne Haig; Robert Stratton, 
16, West Salem H. S., West Salem, 
Ohio, Teacher, W. L. Davis; John 
W. Hammond, Jr., 19, Central H. S., 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Bruce 
Dahrling, 17, Fargo Senior H. S., 
Fargo, North Dakota, Teacher, Lu- 
cille Kaul; Helen Hudesman, 15, 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Teacher, Nathan Balter; 
Mary Gay, 18, Woodrow Wilson 
H. S., Long Beach, Cal., Teacher, 
Mrs. Anna Stofflet Townsend. 
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In his novel The Wanderer, the young 
Frenchman, Alain-Fournier, captures 
what Havelock Ellis has called a “cer- 
tain restless homesickness of the soul” 
which had been stirring in Europe for 
some time—the music of Debussy and the 
novels of Marcel Proust had been tinc- 
tured with it—but which the Great War 
in a large degree swept away. 

The Wanderer is the slightest of ro- 
mances—a fragile, sad little thing, telling 
of the yearning of a young man for a 
girl whom he has seen but once and al- 
ways loved, and his quest for her. It 
is a quest which takes a symbolic cast: 
Meaulnes—the wanderer—is searching not 
for a single girl, but for a dreamlike ideal 
which even in apparent success he cannot 
realize. In truth, the tale has the most 
dreamlike quality, with the characters 
moving through the golden haze of the 
narrator’s memory. Meaulnes_ himself 
has the romantic charm of a child’s hero. 
It is a dream—a charming, sad dream; 
but in spite of its slightness it is admira- 
bly written, for the neat craftsmanship 
of the French literary style never loses 
itself in the subjective pitfalls which be- 
set English and American moderns. 

Although Alain-Fournier died so young, 
evidence rather suggests to us that he 
had reached the limit of his development. 
The Wanderer was well finished before 
the Great War began, and the author had 
been casting about restlessly for a field 
congenial to his talent and had found 
none. This novel does not seem to give 
great promise. It has a touch of finality, 
of decay even. “Perhaps,” he had writ- 
ten in one of his letters of the time, “per- 
haps the key to this desired land of 
mine is Death, after all.” 

Alain-Fournier was killed in the first 
year of the War. Whether he could have 
made anything further, artistically, of 
his life is only conjecture. Certainly he 
has left the most charming of novels for 
us to remember. or forget as we please. 
As for him, he has found, let us hope, the 
“key to the desired land.” 

—Arthur Peters, 19, 

Baldwin H. 8., Birmingham, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Vida McGiffn. 


Cranford, by Elizabeth Gaskell. 


It seems strange that after reading so 
many famous, mighty pieces of literature 
lately, one small unpretentious book 
should secure such a tight and pleasant 
hold upon my memory—a book in which 
mauve violets should be pressed, and 
lavender bags placed round its sides. I 
mean that delightful work of Elizabeth 
Gaskell, Cranford. 

I was inclined to pass it nonchalantly 
by because of its plain and rather com- 
monplace title, but after reading it, 
Cranford became not a trite title or an 
obscure little village, but rather a tiny 
section of any heart that is pure and 
simple. It created this impression for 
me because of its unvarnished characters. 
Artless, sincere Matty; blustering, jok- 
ing Captain Brown; and Miss Pole— 
slightly, oh, very slightly subtle, must 
have existed at one time, for Mrs. Gas- 
kell has such a true sympathy for these 
good people. 

I felt I did not read Cranford; I lived 
it. I shared its unmomentous, peaceful 
life; I attended the chatty teas; I wore 
the catholic “Sunday dress” on such state 
occasions as the slightly indiscreet trav- 
eling magician show; I quaked at the 
imaginative robberies; I resented Mrs. 
Jamison’s haughty disregard of us after 
the arrival of her sister who had a real 
title; I, also, pretended not to enjoy the 
too expensive luxuries such as_ sweet- 
breads and whipped cream. 


Yes, I lived in Cranford and was sorry 
I had to leave—for in addition to its 
gentle humor, it contained pathos that 
leaned lightly on my heartstrings. It is 
as if these age-kissed ladies of Cranford 
had crocheted around my heart a yard, 
perhaps, of the ivory-tinted lace of true 
belief in mankind and utter trust in God. 
—Lorayn Micko, 17, 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 

Teacher, Sister Elizabeth Marie. 


Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Lawrence. 


Sons and Lovers centers about the ef- 
fect of a mother-complex upon the life 
of Paul Morel, with whom Lawrence is 
identified. There are three women in his 
life; and the different kinds of love he 
feels for them are continually warring, 
causing him to feel emotional torture. 
(Paul is an unhappy person, who suffers 
too intensely; but he does live. ) 

First there is dark, intense Miriam, of 
the lovely anguished eyes, who draws him 
but repels him with the naked, stark in- 
tensity of her love, which seems to want 
to crush and stifle the object of it; but 
there is heavy, slow-limbed, whitely lovely 
Clara, whom he also loves. But his love 
for his little, too-demanding mother dom- 
inates him. He has affairs, but always 
he comes back to her. She holds him 
even in death. 

The environment of the story is an 
English mining town pitted with col- 
lieries, somewhat like the town in which 
Lawrence was born. It is only natural, 
therefore, that he should understand the 
psychology of the poor mining classes 
with which his story deals. 

Sons and Lovers, more than any other 
of Lawrence’s works, shows his uncanny 
understanding of the ties which bind 
human beings. Lawrence writes from 
experience. His suffering perhaps ac- 
counts for his great understanding and 
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for his intensity. Love and hate were 
dominating emotions in his life; so in 
Sons and Lovers the reader finds Paul 
loving with much of hatred. 

The book is not the writer at his most 
characteristic, as shown by the fact that 
the story is far less repugnant than his 
other works; but despite the fact that 
it is not characteristic, it is the writer 
at his best. There is less of groping, 
more of sureness. It is his most articulate 
work. 

—Marjorie Rosen, 17, 
Brackenridge H.S., San Antonio, Texas. 
Teacher, Miss ‘Christine Lawrence. 


Little Man, What Now? by Hans Fallada. 


The title of this novel by a young Ger- 
man author carries the weight and mean- 
ing of the entire book. It concerns a 
“little man,” one of a host of inconse- 
quentials, his ambitions and _ struggles, 
hopes and fears, temptations and deci- 
sions. Every phase of his existence ex- 
cept a definite solution to his problem is 
included by Herr Fallada in this excel- 
lently written chronicle of a representative 
of the nobodies. 

The story has a universal appeal be- 
cause of its sincerely realistic philosophy 
and unbiased presentation of events. The 
struggle of a young married couple for 
a modest yet secure existence in the un- 
rest and turmoil of present-day Germany 
calls forth the sympathy and understand- 
ing of a multitude of people in similar 
situations all over the world. 

The fortunes of Johannes Pinneberg 
and his wife, Bunny, are in constant de- 
cline. Pinneberg is frantic—frustrated; 
Bunny is his only consolation and hope. 
But for her, his none-too-strong ambi- 
tion would have collapsed completely. 

The two work heroically but hopelessly. 
Had conditions been normal, such con- 

(Continued on page 29) 
















A Question To All 
Technically-Minded Students: 


Where Will You Be 


Ten Years From Now? 





OUR place in the technical achievements of the future is 
indeed fascinating to contemplate. But your training of 


today determines your position of tomorrow! 


K&E Drawing Materials 
“The Tools of Your 


Future Profession’’ 


Familiarize yourself NOW with the methods and the materials FAMILIARIZE yourself with 


which are employed to create and solve the intriguing per- 
plexities of engineering and construction the world over. The 
K & E Master Draftsman Contest which offered three such 
problems for solution, has just closed, but you can still obtain the 
valuable experience which solving these problems will give you! 
Send for these projects at once—and for our two valuable hand- 
books that no future engineer should be without: “Drafting 
Materials, Their Care and Use’, and “Elementary Instructions 
for Operating the Slide Rule”. Ten cents in stamps 
or coin will bring you this material—and also 2 
generous sized sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing 
Paper (widely preferred by engineers and archi- 


tects) to work out your solutions. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. joe sore Paper. Ten cents in stamps (or coin) 


HOBOKEN, N. J. NAME 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL pee 
Drawing Materials Slide Rules DR. TCHR. 


Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 


drawing instruments as soon as 
possible, for oniy through the use 
of accurate, quality instruments 
can ideas be translated into 
defintle terms of scope and purpose. 
Since 1860 Keuffel & Esser Co. 
have supplied engineers, architects, 
schools and colleges in all parts of 
the world. If you haven't a set of 
instruments now—or tf your ability 
transcends your present instruments 
—go to a K & E dealer and make 
your new selection from his compre- 
henstve stock. 











KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., 

300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Kindly send booklets “Drafting Materials, Their 
Care and Use” and “Elementary Instructions for 
Operating the Slide Rule’; also 2 sheets Duplex 



































Look to The 
Stars 





































Be unashamed 
of your ambition. 
Strive for the high 


places. 


Turn to the leaders for 
leadership. Let their 
advice guide you in 


important things. 


You will find that al- 
most invariably they 
believe in and buy Life 
Insurance, thus proving 


its value. 


They would advise you 
To Start your program 


of protection early. 








The Prudential 
Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
























SCHOLASTIC 


ROBERT FROST— 


Peasant Poet 


By JOHN EISENHARD 
First Prize, Literary Article 
Allentown (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Helen Gerhard 


“Peasant-like he cleaves straight to 
permanent essentials in his delineations 
of both man and nature.” —Lewisohn. 


=—__ 


J true American boy is an ardent 





lover: of nature. The love usually 

manifests itself rather peculiarly,—or 
better, practically. The apple exists for 
him chiefly as a juicy morsel; its glossy 
red sheen means little to him. He is deaf 
to the rippling laughter of the brook, but 
he quickly perceives any sign of trout in 
its depths. He is blind to the symmetry 
of a tree; to him its only purpose is for 
climbing. Contrary, also, to what is gen- 
erally supposed, the average American 
boy does read and enjoy poetry. It is 
true he may turn up his nose at Keats 
and Shelley, but he will sing lustily along 
with Kipling,—if Kipling’s yarn-jingling 
metres can be called poetry. The love of 
nature and the love of poetry are not 
greatly dissimilar in character, for a beau- 
tiful poem is surely as profound a revela- 
tion of God as is a sunset. 

As the years progress and as adoles- 
cence replaces childhood, the youth begins 
to hear the song of a bird where once he 
had only seen its nest in a tree. Where 
once he had encountered only Mr. Kip- 
ling, he now begins to see Bryant and 
Wordsworth. As he grows in appreciation 
of the wonders about him he begins to 
search for a true expression of his emo- 
tions. He feels that in nature is the an- 
swer to the problems of life. Thenceforth 
the spring thaws, the idle chattering of a 
squirrel, and the sight of a new-furrowed 
field holds a new significance for him. In 
his reading he seeks for corroboration of 
his thoughts and feelings, and he will find 
the man he is looking for in Robert Frost. 

Mr. Frost’s spirit is the peasant’s spirit, 
but the spirit of a peasant who sees the 
stir of might in a clod. It is his lot as 
the son of the soil, as a true New En- 
glander, to pace the ground with uplifted 
eyes, if path be there or none. His poems 
are made of New England loam, of New 
England rocks, of sturdy New England 
pietism, and in some of them there is 
even the essence of a chill New England 
blast. This last, however, is more than 
counteracted by the abundance of love 
Frost bears for the birds, for the flowers, 
for the trees, and for his fellow beings. 
But evidently the love is not reciprocated, 
and with this realizaticn, whether fact or 
fancy, a note of sorrow and distress ap- 
pears in many of his poems. In “The 
Wood Pile” a little bird flies from him, 
for 


He thought that I was after him for a 
feather— 

The white one in his tail; like one who 
takes 

Everything said as personal to himself. 

And in “Mending Wall” the same desire 

for friendship asserts itself. Mr. Frost, 





trying to remove the barrier between him- 
self and his neighbor, soliloquizes: 
“. .. Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give offence. 
That something there is that doesn’t love 
a wall, 
That wants it down!” 
But the stolid farmer will not comply 
with his yearning for companionship as 
he does not wish to 
—Go behind his father’s saying, 
And he likes having thought of it so well 
He says again, “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” 
Even the common signs of approaching 
storm are interpreted. ominously: 
Out in the porch’s sagging floor, 
Leaves got up in a coil and hissed, . 
Blindly struck at my knee and missed. 
But Mr. Frost has his gay moods as 
well as sad. In West-Running Brook 
the notes of pessimism are infrequent and 
ephemeral. In his lighter moments,—not 
uproarious, not exactly mirthful, nor even 
witty, but a sort of eye-twinkling kind of 
levity,—he is irresistible. In “Canis 
Major” he reflects ruefully, and yet ex- 
ultantly: 
I’m a poor underdog, 
But tonight I will bark 
With the great Overdog 
That roams through the dark. 
And in “Dust in the Eyes,” 
If, as they say, some dust thrown in my 
eyes 
Will keep my talk from getting otherwise, 
I’m not the one for putting off the proof. 
Let it be overwhelming, off a roof 
And round a corner, blizzard snow for 
dust, 
And blind me to a standstill if it must. 
Frost excels also in the homely but * 


periences, but adds to them an attractive 
sagacity of meaning that makes them not 
only humorous but philosophical. Such are 
“A Peck of Gold,’ “The Armful,” and 
the well-known “Door in the Dark.” 
Louis Untermeyer says of the humorous 
aspect of Robert Frost that he “Is comic 
in the purest sense, in the sense that his 
spirit, responsive to tragedy on every 
hand, is never tragic.” Probably the most 
illuminating of Frost’s poems are those 
free-verse narrative poems in which is dis- 
played the acute sensibility to tragedy. 
The subjects are, of course, country people 
of his experience, whose problems he is 
quick to perceive, and whose natures he 
is apt in understanding wholly, being one 
of them. His characters speak in an un- 
assuming, commonplace way, and their 
words are grouped in such a happy man- 
ner that one is deluded into believing they 
can be heard speaking. The tragic real- 
ism of these poems is, of course, the more 


pleasant portrayal of trite, everyday ive / 
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memorable, either in the form of the cold, 
studied horror of “The Vanishing Red,” 
the terrible physical torture in “Out,— 
Out—,” or the prolonged mental torture 
of the poor farmer’s wife in “Servant to 
Servants.” Or the ineffable quality of 
“The Death of the Hired Man.” 

One of the unique features of Mr. 
Frost’s poetry is. the imagery his descrip- 
tions summon. -His words are not gen- 
erally onomatopoetic, yet they recall nat- 
ural sounds: 


I listened for his whetstone on the breeze 

The hard snow, held me, save where now 
and then 

One foot went through. 


or: 


Over the snow my creaking feet . 
Disturbed the slumbering village street. 


and natural pictures: 


The footpath down to the well is healed. 
But what about the brook 
That held the house as in an elbow-crook? 


and 
I smell the earth, I smell the bruised 


plant 
I look into the crater of an ant. 


and the most beautiful of all: 


We heard, we knew we heard the brook. 
A note as from a single place, 

A slender tinkling fall that made 

Now drops that floated on the pool 

Like pearls, and now a silver blade. 


Such sweetness, such delicacy, and such in- 
credible fragility the mere words suggest! 
This is the revolt of a modern peasant 
who is really an aesthete! 

After attempting to display a few of 
the phases of Robert Frost’s writings, I 
begin fully to appreciate the futility of 
such a course. The man is twice as great 
a paradox as was Oscar Wilde, and in- 
finitely more sincere. There are his 
moments of conflicting optimism and 
pessimism, of beautiful resignation to fate 
and nervous rebellion against fate; at 
times he looks for help to the stars and 
then turns back to nature, whose aspects 
he interprets either beatifically or hope- 
lessly. At times New England blood 
breaks through and he moralizes, but in 
oh! such a decidedly pleasing way! At 
other times he approaches rakishness. At 
times he is turbulent, troubled, annoyed; 
at other times he is pacific, soothing, un- 
derstanding. In all, in everything, he is 
sincere; in everything he is self-possessed. 

Often I questioned myself whether I 
was doing a wise thing in uprooting and 
reading criticisms, some mean and sar- 
donic, others applauding and extolling. 
There was the chance that my sincere 
opinion of the man would be colored and 
destroyed by judgments of his contem- 
poraries, and that I might dearn to dis- 
like him. Fortunately the result was 
directly the opposite, and adverse criti- 
cisms served only to strengthen my faith 
and deepen my regard for Mr. Frost. At 
times I lost sight of the peasant and 
feared that my first conjecture and 


Lewisohn’s statement had been unfounded. 
But the peasant always reappeared, and 
now he is as clear to me as ever. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 27) 


centrated and honest effort must surely 
have merited reward, but in the chaos of 
a desperate and despairing Germany, it 
is the “little man” who suffers most. 

The serious tragic atmosphere of the 
story is lightened somewhat by the amus- 
ing, delightfully bizarre character of Ma 
Pinneberg. Jachmann, her lover of the 
moment, lends variety in the role of a 
sensual, dishonest, but kindly man. 

The young couple’s cycle of tragic 
events is climaxed when poor Pinneberg 
is mistreated as a common derelict on 
the Friedrichstrasse. He is completely 
crushed and finds solace only in Bunny. 
The future offers nothing, and in conclu- 
sion we can but return to the title, “Lit- 
tle Man, What Now?” 

—Mary Robbins, 16, 
Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Sylvia Meyer. 


Your Mezican Holiday, by Anita Bren- 
ner. 

The romantic and colorful land to the 
south of the Rio Grande is being an- 
nually discovered by more and more 
Americans. Here on our own continent 
and adjoining our own border is a civili- 
zation totally different, not alone in lati- 
tude, but in age. In Mexico the Old 
World splendor of Spanish imperialism 
lies imposed upon the patient descendants 
of the Aztecs. 

As there was no good guide book in 
Mexico, Miss Brenner set herself the task 
of filling this growing need. From an 
advantageous point of long acquaintance 
with that country, she has contrived to 
make a book amazing in its scope of the 
subject. and useful to the tourist. This 
is no common guide book. For besides 
giving all the information taken for 
granted in such a book, Miss Brenner 
gives a brief but complete outline of cus- 
toms and folkways, haciendas, food, so- 
cial institutions, hunting, fishing, auto- 
mobiling; in fact she tells everything 
that you could possibly want to know in 
preparing for a Mexican vacation.—Rob- 
ert Stotz, 16, Dubuque H. 8., Dubuque 
Iowa. Teacher, Miss Helen D. Rowan. 





Literary Article Awards 

First Prize ($15): John Eisen- 
hard, Allentown (Pa.) H. S.,, 
“Robert Frost, Peasant Poet.” 
Teacher, Miss Helen S. Gerhard. 

Second Prize ($10): Vere Wolf, 


University H. S., Illinois State 
Normal U., Normal, IIL, “Mac- 
beth’s Visit to the Witches.” 


Teacher, Ruth Stroud. 

Third Prize ($5): Louise Con- 
ner, 17, Wenatchee H. S., Wenat- 
chee, Wash. Teacher, Vera Bolden. 

Honorable Mentions: Inez Long, 
17, St. Anthony H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn., “Amy Lowell”; Teacher, 
Sister Evangelita. Duane Judge, 
15, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. S., 
“House Slippers and Christopher 
Morley”; Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 
John Joseph Bahre, 17, La Salle 
Academy, New York City, “Robert 
Louis Stevenson”; Teacher Brother 
Brendan. Joseph Genser, 17, Sa- 
linas (Calif.). Union H. S., “The 
Foundation”; Teacher, Mr. J. H. 
Murrin. Clifford J. Barnhart, 15, 
Hershey H. S., Hershey, Pa., “The 
Turn to Idealism”; Teacher, Mary 
E. Clemens. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


to all those who com- 
peted for The Dramatic 
Publishing Company 
One Act Play Award! 
This. year, more than 
ever, we have been 
amazed at the general 
excellence of the work 
submitted. It reflects the 
highest credit on the 


students, their teachers, 
and on the Scholastic. 
The Dramatic Publishing 
Company 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





HOW TO DRAW! 


Read What ERNEST W. WATSON, 
Art Editor of SCHOLASTIC, has 
to say about the GUPTILL books 
described below. 


“Dear Mr. Guprtitt: 

I have many times recommended to high school 
libraries your splendid books on drawing. They are 
particularly valuable to the young student because your 
instruction is so thoroughly and clearly presented. You 
seem to omit no detail and anticipate every difficulty 
which might occur to the beginner. I have found few 
books which are as practical. Congratulations on the 
latest addition to your series—F: vodnad Drawing Self- 
taught. Cordially yours, 

‘RNesT W. Watson.” 


FREEHAND DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT 


A new volume for student and teacher, leading step by 
step from the first fundamentals to advanced consider- 
ations. Emphasis is sg on the techniques of such 
media as pencil, pen, brush, charcoal, crayon and wash. 
There are numerous drawings by over fifty prominent 
artists, covering many subjects and media, each with com- 


ment by the author. 
x 12. Price $3.50 postpaid 


156 pages, 9 q 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
SKETCHING and RENDERING IN PENCIL 


A thorough treatise on Pencil Drawing, containing an 
exhaustive text and numerous illustrations by such promi- 
nent artists as Jules Guerin, Charles Livingston Bull, 
Ernest Watson, Troy Kinney and many others. 

pages, 9 x 12. e $5.00 postpaid. 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK 
With an introduction by FRANKLIN BOOTH. The 
most oe. practical and profusely illustrated text 
on the subject ever published. Over 800 drawings by 
such men as Gibson, Flagg, Rockwell Kent, Pogany. 
Ernest Piexotto, Beardsley and a hundred others. Also 
a word on the brush. Send for circular. 

444 pages, 9 x 12. Price $8.50 postpaid. 

THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 

330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 














If you wish your copy AUTOGRAPHED FREE 
write the publisher to that effect when you place your 
order, mentioning Scholastic. This offer expires June Ist. 
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Neville Island 


By JUDITH! KERR 


Avalon (Pa.) High School 
First Prize, Historical Article 


7 OU mean, sir, that you will give 
me yonder white horse and that 
musket for this forsaken island?” 


said Sol Ague. 

“That I will,’ replied the stranger. 

“Then, sir, the island is yours,” Ague 
answered. Thus, as legend has it, was 
sold Neville Island one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

This island is located in the Ohio River 
six miles northwest of Pittsburgh and 
contains approximately one thousand acres 
of land which was to become, due to its 
fertility, “the market basket” of Pitts- 
burgh. It was first known as Montour’s 
Island in 1628 for its Indian owner, a 
chief of the wandering Shawnee tribe; 
however, it was named after John Neville, 
an excise officer in the Whiskey Rebellion 
of 1794, its first permanent resident after 
an involved legal controversy. The grant 
made to the London company in 1606 by 
the English King, which later became the 
Royal Colony of Virginia, and that grant 
made by him to William Penn overlapped 
on the western border. Montour’s Island 
was part of the disputed territory. It 
was declared, however, in 1780 to belong 
to the State of Pennsylvania. This was 
at the same time the Mason and Dixon 
line was extended west five degrees, taking 
in Pittsburgh. 

It was the custom at this time, since 
money was scarce, to pay soldiers for 





Historical Article Awards 


First Prize - ($10), Judith Kerr, 
Avalon (Pa.) H. S. “Neville Island.” 

Second Prize ($5), Kenneth Fox, 
16, Paseo H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
“Thomas Jefferson and Religious Tol- 
eration.” Teacher, Miss Ruth Mary 
Weeks. 

Third Prize ($3), Alando Ballan- 
tyne, 16, Tucson (Arizona) Senior 
H. S. “Cochise, Sage of the Chirica- 
huas.” Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Honorable Mention: Olivia Sud- 
derth, 17, Commercial H. S., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Wheadon Block, 16, Bolton 
H. S., Alexandria, La.; Della Price, 
19, Sacred Heart Academy, Mis- 
soula, Montana; Ruth Laramie, 16, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 











their service in land according to their 
rank. Major William Douglas, a field 
officer during the French and Indian War, 
was given a grant of 5,000 acres, which 
he took on Montour’s Island in the Peace 
of Paris of 1763. This he transferred to 
Col. Charles Simms of Virginia, and from 
him John Neville purchased his claim. 
The island now took the name of Neville 
for its owner. 

A more beautiful spot could hardly be 
imagined. The sweet flowing waters of 
the Ohio washed its shores. On the island 
itself was a thick forestation of oak, 
maple, and locust trees. Game abounded 
and wild flowers grew in abundance. It 
was this place that John Neville chose for 
his home after his own mansion on Char- 
tiers Creek had been burned in the 
Whiskey Rebellion. From the beautiful 





To Awards Participants 


and all Scholastic Readers . ... . 


The results of the recent HIGGINS’ AWARD CON- 
TESTS for brush and pen work in Black and Colored 
DRAWING INKS and for mechanical drawing, offer 


conclusive proof of the growing popularity of drawing 
ink in high schools. 


Are you among the many students who have been 
fascinated by the opportunities for originality in treat- 


ment which Higgins’ Drawing Inks offer? 


Have you 


ever thought of applying them to other work? 


A SPECIAL OFFER 
to SCHOLASTIC 
READERS 


for this single issue only. Fill 
out the enclosed coupon, mail 
to us together with an entire 
carton from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink, and we 
will send these interesting 
project sheets to you. There 
are nine of these in all! This 
offer is good only for a limited 
time. Act now if you are in- 
terested. 


LIVEN UP OTHER STUDIES 
Experiment with Interesting Arts and Crafts Projects 
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timber, he built himself a palatial man- 
sion of southern architecture with wide 
double porches. Here in colonial splendor 
John Neville lived and his descendants 
after him. The Neville home was one of 
the most beautiful mansions in the Pitts- 
burgh vicinity. It was the scene of many 
gay parties and a haven for nature lovers. 

One rainy spring evening in 1815 when 
the river was very much swollen, a rude 
barge landed at the Craig wharf—Mrs. 
Craig was Neville’s daughter. It was just 
dusk and the servants in the mansion were 
lighting the tapers and preparing the eve- 
ning meal when a man knocked on the 
door and asked for a night’s lodging for 
his master, a friend, another servant, and 
himself. Although this was a rare occur- 
ence, the Craigs extended their hospital- 
ity and the guest chambers were prepared. 
The party consisted of a middle-aged man, 
suffering from acute rheumatic pains, a 
slender very handsome youth, and two 
boatsmen who were acting as servants. 
All were dressed in heavy oiled cloaks. 
Mystery surrounded them. They spoke 
few words, even among themselves, and 
retired immediately after dinner and de- 
parted before breakfast. From reports in 
this country of the flight of Louis X VIII, 
it is believed that the middle-aged man 
was the French King, the slender youth, 
the queen, and the two servants, French 
noblemen who were fleeing with the king 
en route to Louisiana. 

The Neville descendents were not the 
sole inhabitants for long. The ground was 
found to be fertile and was soon popu- 
lated. Since transportation was difficult, 
the island acquired a character all its 
own, with about forty prosperous families 
and some three hundred and fifty happy 
people living there together for many 
years. 

Until 1842 when the first school was 
built, a descendant of the Neville family 
—Mrs. Harriet Craig Fleeson—invited the 
neighboring children to her home during 
the winter months and here she taught 
them. 

The first settlers on the island were so 
poor that they could not afford to buy 
their claims but rented plots of ground, 
cleared them and built their log cabins. 
As time went on and their farms pros- 
pered, they bought and improved their 
lands which ran horizontally across the 
Island. So fertile was the ground that 
the farmers were soon considered the rich- 
est in the Ohio Valley. The island was 
known as the “Gem of the Ohio” and “The 
Market Basket of Pittsburgh.” Here were 
grown the delicacies for Pittsburgh tables. 
The first strawberries ever marketed in 
Pittsburgh were grown on Neville Island 
and sold for fifty cents a quart. So sure 
were hotel owners and large produce com- 
panies of the quality of the produce grown 
here that they contracted with the farmers 
for it the previous fall. Although the 
farmers lived very comfortably in well- 
built homes and were considered “well 
fixed,” their greatest hardship lay in get- 
ting to and from the island, which was 
extremely treacherous in early spring and 
during the winter. Three ways were pos- 
sible. First, one could take the produce 
across the river on a barge and from there 
drive it by horse and wagon to the market. 
there was no further need for the plant. 

The farmers fought fiercely in 1918 to 
keep their land but were forced to take a 
specific amount and vacate. So, with the 
war ended and the ammunition plant 
abolished, the farmers demanded and 
begged for their land to be returned, but 
were refused. On December 16, 1921, one 
hundred and thirty acres of land which 
had been taken by the right of eminent 
domain at an average price of $4,260 an 
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acre was listed for sale at auction in six- 
teen parts, one to twenty-seven acres each. 
Sad was the group of farmers, many who 
had lived on the island their entire lives, 
who gathered on the morning of Decem- 
ber 17. They had come to attempt to out- 
bid those sent from large and wealthy 
companies who had attempted, in vain, 
for many years to gain a footing on the 
land. The most pathetic sight was the 
tiny, aged figure, clothed in black, of 
Mrs. Mary Cole, aged 77, who had lived 
her entire life on the island and who had 
come now to try to buy back the land 
which had belonged to her family for 
more than a hundred years. When her 
parcel was put on the block, she arose and 
raised Carnegie Steel’s bidder by twenty- 
five dollar jumps until the price reached 
$7,700 an acre. Then she lost. This was 
the way in almost every case. Industry 
was again overpowering agriculture. The 
“Market Basket of Pittsburgh” was to be 
no more. 

Today, the fertile ground is covered 
with slag; there are no farms, only un- 
employed gardens, where small patches 
have been sufficiently renovated to allow 
the growth of vegetation. No sweet waters 
flow past—they are badly polluted. A 
great gas jet stands on the end of the 
island, aglow when industry is prosper- 
ing. Families live in small crowded 
houses in long’ rows; trains roar past on 
either side; all day and everywhere the 
clang of iron is heard—thus “the old order 
changeth giving place to the new.” 
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My Job Awards, 1934 


First Prize ($15): Theodore Las- 
sen, 17, Proviso Township H. S., 
Maywood, Ill., “The Dark Room.” 
Teacher, Miss Eileen White. 

Second Prize ($10): Uma Waite, 
17, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City, 
Kansas, “Million Dollar Babies?” 
Teacher, H. Lee Kammeyer. 

Third Prize ($5): Andrew 
Kempf, 17, St. Michael Central H. 
S., Chicago, Ill., “Souvenir Sales- 
man.” Teacher, Brother George 
Schuster, S. M. 

Honorable Mentions: Eleanor 
Robert, 16, Tucson Senior H. S., 
Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Miss Alice 
Vail. George Knepper, 17, John- 
son County H. S., Buffalo, Wyom- 
ing. Teacher, Mrs. Bess S. Muir. 
Blanche Rayburn, 22, Phoenix 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Doris DeLap. Paul B. Herbert, 
17, Belle Fourche (S. Dakota) H. 
S. Josephine Medeiros, 13, Serra 
H. S., Hollister, Calif. Teacher, 
Sister Martha. 











The Dark Room 


By Theodore Lassen, 17, Proviso Town- 
ship H. S., Maywood, Ill. First Prize, 
My Job Awards. 


No one helps me in my work; no one 
could without experience. Besides, my 
job doesn’t warrant a partner financially. 
I work alone in a little ten-by-eleven-foot 
room, much of the time in almost total 
darkness and sometimes without any light 
whatsoever. The red ruby light which 
I use at first dazzled my eyes, made me 
blink, and threw circles of ever-changing 
dizzy colors before my eyes. But I grew 
accustomed to that; everyone does in 
photography. 

Then there’s that very dim, weird green 
light. How I dread that light! It means 
sensitive panchromatic film. This film 
means poisonous developer, which in turn 
necessitates wearing rubber gloves to save 
the skin on my hands. With a dim green 
light I can’t see what I’m doing; I have 
to feel. But I can’t feel with rubber 
gloves on. No one can. That very fine 
sense of touch, the contact between fin- 
gers and the film, which would ordinarily 
tell the position of the film in order to 
keep it straight, is gone. Consequently, 
the film curls and straightens with a snap, 
throwing developer on my apron. 

But I have brighter lights. There is a 
bright yellow light for printing and a 
fairly bright greenish-yellow light for en- 
larging. I can see very well by these 
lights; but when I use them, there are 
other troubles. Photography is full of 
them, especially photo-finishing. 

In summer time when business is at 
its best, I often sit down at my printing 
machine for hours at a time. The dark- 
room gets so hot! I put a negative in 
position, choose the right grade of print 
paper and place it in position over the 
negative, clamp down the cover, expose 
the negative a second or more, and remove 
the two, only to repeat this operation time 
after time and then develop the whole lot. 
The air grows stale; I get groggy, sleepy, 
and begin to miss exposures, thus spoiling 
sheet after sheet of paper and wasting 
much valuable time. All this drives me 
almost wild, but finally I finish and then 
for fifteen minutes I stand stirring the 
prints over two three-gallon trays which 
contain an acid bath. The acid fumes fill 
my lungs, make me cough, and I long to 
be outdoors swimming. 

After this, I wash the prints and spread 
them on chromium-plated tins, so they will 
have a high gloss when dry. But [I still 
am not through with the process, for I 
then straighten, sort, and put them in de- 
livery envelopes. I get in the car, deliver 
the pictures, and at the same time call 
for other films to be developed. When I 
return, supper is ready. After I have 
eaten, I begin developing the films just 
collected. 

But there’s a brighter side to this busi- 
ness. My equipment has improved one 
thousand per cent since I commercialized 
my hobby; therefore, my work is con- 
stantly being simplified. My business has 
grown steadily, so I will soon need a 
partner. Then Ill have more time for 
tennis, swimming, and other forms of 
recreation. Finally, I soon expect to air- 
condition my dark-room which will greatly 
increase my working efficiency. 

I did not realize when I started “mon- 
keying” with photography as a hobby that 
it would develop into a business which 
would provide an income for a college 
education. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


The Week In Washington 


ers, who occupied all the available 

chairs in the large caucus room of 
the new House Office Building and stood 
six deep around the walls, Dr. William 
A. Wirt, School Superintendent of Gary, 
Ind., revealed the “conspirators” whose 
“plot to overthrow the existing social 
order” had occupied the attention of the 
nation ever since James A. Rand of the 
Committee for the Nation read part of 
a treatise by Dr. Wirt before a House 
committee conducting hearings on the 
Fletcher-Rayburn Bill late in March 
(Schol., April 14). In his original state- 
ment, Dr. Wirt had said, “Last summer I 
asked some of the individuals in_ this 
[brain trust] group what their concrete 
plan was for bringing on the proposed 
overthrow of the established American 
social order. I was told they believed 
that by thwarting our then evident re- 
covery they would be able to prolong the 
country’s destitution until they had 
demonstrated to the American people 
that the government must operate indus- 
try and commerce. The most surprising 
statement made to me was: ‘We believe 
that we have Mr. Roosevelt in the middle 
of a swift stream and that the current 
is so strong that he cannot turn back or 
escape from it. We believe that we can 
keep Mr. Roosevelt there until we are 
ready to supplant him with a Stalin. We 
all think that Mr. Roosevelt is only the 


:99 


Kerensky of this revolution’. 


Bis an eager crowd of listen- 


Dr. Wirt's Testimony 

To the special committee of the House 
appointed to investigate these charges 
Dr. Wirt had a different story to tell. 
His informants, he said, were not “brain 
trusters” but “satellites”: Laurence Todd, 
an American correspondent of a Mos- 
cow news agency stationed in Washing- 
ton, a man who has never been connected 
with the U. S. government; Hildegarde 
Kneeland, a woman who entered the gov- 
ernment service in the Presidency of 
Calvin Coolidge and is now third in com- 
mand of the Bureau of Home Economics, 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 
Did you ever see a dream walking? 


which sends out information on how to 
bake cakes, clean glass, or sew a frilled 
apron; and Mary ‘Taylor, employed in 
the office of the Consumers’ Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, which sends out statistics on the re- 
tail prices of food and attempts to help 
housewives buy economically. Though 
he named others, Dr. Wirt admitted in 
his testimony that it was only these three 
who had told him about the “plot.” He 
said he had not talked with any of the 
men usually thought of as members of 
the “brain trust.” His testimony was 
greeted at times by roars of derisive 
laughter. Again and again Dr. Wirt spoke 
vaguely of his informants as “they.” 

So complete a dud was the Wirt bomb 
when its slow fuse finally reached the 
powder that not even anti-Administra- 
tion newspapers were able to treat it 
seriously any longer. The three men- 
tioned by Wirt immediately denied hav- 
ing said the things he put into their 
mouths. In all the country just one or- 
ganization came out in support of Wirt: 
the York, Pa., branch of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Even Representative James M. 
Beck (R., Pa.), one of the most out- 
spoken critics of the Administration and 
a man who has been warning the coun- 
try against the radical elements in the 
Roosevelt program for many months, 
ridiculed the plot which Dr. Wirt “ex- 
posed.” Wirt’s failure to back up his 
sensational charges left many a hopeful 
opposition spokesman temporarily high 
and dry, and those who had used the 
Wirt charges as the basis for a conspicu- 
ous frontal attack on the New Deal were 
not a little embarrassed by the outcome. 


Senate Raises Tax Rates 

Meanwhile, however, far more im- 
portant, if less entertaining, things were 
happening in Washington. At the end of 
its second week of debate on the Tax Bill 
(Schol., April 21) the Senate passed the 
measure with many important amend- 
ments. It accepted the House provision 
that would levy a heavy tax on the un- 
distributed income of personal holding 
companies, the “incorporated pocket- 
books” commonly formed by wealthy 
families to evade the existing income tax 
laws. It voted to raise the taxes on gifts 
and inherited estates. It defeated, and 
then reversed itself and passed, an 
amendment by Senator Couzens (R., 
Mich.) to impose for this year only an 
additional tax of 10 per cent on all 
taxable incomes regardless of size. This 
was contrary to the indicated wishes of 
President Roosevelt. And it accepted 
a tax on imported’ vegetable and 
fish oils, although the President had 
maintained that such a tax would be a 
violation of the spirit of the Philippines 
Independence Act recently enacted 
(Schol., April 7). 


Exchange Bill Weakened 


Even more alarming to Administration 
supporters was the action of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
charged with conducting hearings on the 


Fletcher-Rayburn Stock Exchange Con- 
trol Bill (Schol., March 3, 17, April 14). 
With the President’s appeal for passage 
of the bill without further emasculation 
still ringing in their ears, the members 
of this committee again yielded to the 
pressure of the stock exchange lobby and 
eliminated two of the most important 
sections of the measure. In place of the 
provision which would have given ad- 
ministrative authority over the stock ex- 
changes of the country to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the committee adopted an 
amendment written by Senator Glass 
(D., Va.) to substitute a special board 
of three appointed by the President. And 
in place of the section limiting “margin” 
loans by brokers, the committee inserted 
another Glass amendment eliminating all 
mandatory margin limitation and placing 
the matter at the discretion of the board 
of three. These changes were signal vic- 
tories for Wall Street in its attack on 
one of the main underpinnings of the new 
deal. 


Silver Agitation Rises 


Still another cause for alarm among 
those who want to give the President’s 
program a chance to prove its merits 
was the growing agitation for silver leg- 
islation on Capitol Hill. The Senate 
Committee on Agriculture brought this 
movement to a head when it reported out 
an omnibus bill combining five or six of 
the silver advocates’ favorite monetary 
tonics. The bill which the committee 
recommended for passage would place 
the United,States on a bimetallic stand- 
ard, would nationalize all the silver 
in the country as the gold has already 
been nationalized, would order the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase silver 
abroad at a premium and to issue silver 
certificates for all domestic silver pre- 
sented to the mints, and would authorize 
the acceptance of silver in payment for 
exports of agricultural surpluses. The 
Administration has indicated that it 
opposes any further currency legislation 
this year. 


SS 
Orr in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
Laughing it off. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


NRA-FORD 

A ruling of Controller General McCarl 
has settled the problem of Henry Ford’s 
eligibility to bid on government contracts. 
In future, says Mr. McCarl, all bidders 
must have signed a certificate of com- 
pliance with the NRA code for their in- 
dustry, and dealers must not only comply 
themselves but must show that the manu- 
facturer complies too. So far. Ford has 
refused to sign up with the NRA. 


CUBA 

In protest against the appointment of 
Dr. de la Cruz to be president of the 
Council of State, three members of the 
Cuban Cabinet have offered President 
Mendieta their resignations. Dr. Saenz, 
Secretary of the Treasury, has declared 
a moratorium on the repayment of the 
principal of the Cuban debt. Interest 
and service charges will be met as usual, 
according to his announcement. The gov- 
ernment continues to break every in- 
cipient strike. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Mayor LaGuardia got his Economy 
Bill through the New York State legis- 
lature after three months of delay. As 
passed, the bill permitted many fewer 
economies than the Mayor had originally 
hoped to effect, for in order to get it 
through at all he had to agree to changes 
which would leave many Tammany jobs 
safe from the ax and exempt policemen 
and firemen. Soon after Governor Leh- 
man signed the bill, the city’s Board of 
Estimate voted salary cuts and payless 
furloughs expected to save $11,000,000, 
and discharge 1,010 employees altogether, 
to save about $1,500,000. As a result of 
these economies, the Comptroller was able 
to sell bankers $7,500,000 worth of the 
city’s bonds. 


“TUGWELL BILL" 

“The Third revision of this bill,’ writes 
Arthur Kallett, secretary of Consumers’ 
Research, in a letter on S. 2800, “is no 
longer a compromise; it is an arrant sell- 
out of the consumer to the makers of 
adulterated foods and dangerous or 
worthless drugs and cosmetics, and to 
crooked advertisers and the newspaper 
and magazine publishers who print their 
advertisements.” Mr. Kallett urges the 
readers of Scholastic to support an en- 
tirely new bill, H. R. 8316, which Repre- 
sentative Patrick Boland (D., Pa.) has 
introduced in the House. Acording to 
Mr. Kallett, this is “the only bill which 
has been prepared with the consumers’ 
interests, and those interests alone, in 
mind.” 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Uncle Sam is sending more than 70,000 
young men and women through college 
this year, and it’s costing him over a 
million dollars a month to do it, says 
Relief Administrator Hopkins. The 
method is work relief. Students do every- 
thing from waiting on tables to assisting 
laboratory technicians, and Uncle Sam 
pays them for it. 

6 

Harry Hopkins has announced that the 
FERA is ready to advance over $12,000,- 
000 to keep rural schools open for the 
balance of the term in 17 states. 

« 

Even Canada now has its “shirts.” The 

“Blue Shirts of Canada,” a Fascist or- 
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EARN MONEY 


It's Easy—Profitable! We'll Teach You How! 
Earn money stringing tennis rackets every sprinz 
and summer. Tennis players need new strings in 
their tennis oo two or three times a year! You 


ganization, claims a membership of 25,000 
in the Maritime Provinces. 
@ 


Senator Nye (R., N. D.) won the first 
round in his long fight against the muni- 
tions makers when the Senate voted this 
month to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the manufacturers of arms and 
munitions, the nature of their organiza- 
tions, the methods they use in promoting 
the sale of their products, and the quan- 
tity of arms and munitions they export, 
and to what nations they send them. The 
committee will inquire particularly into 
the advisability of nationalizing the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions and tak- 
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ing the profits out of the business. 
e 
Representative Kenney (D., N.J.,) is The Makers of 
author of a bill to establish a national 
lottery to raise the billion dollars the gov- WwW E B E R 
ernment pays to veterans every year. r) 
“ ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Belgium too has its Fascists. This Con i 
2 , ; tul 
month they rioted with Communists, and rag eng "=" ee a bee 
= man was killed. The Belgian Fascists Awards. 
call themselves “Blue Shirts,” too, as do These students, as well 
: ’ ' th 
also Major O’Duffy’s Irish followers. Their who submitted work, aoe jo 
program is the same old story: abolition portance of using good materials for 
of all political parties, establishment of their best work, which is attained 
an- absolutist government, protection of ae the smoothness of the colors, 
private property, suppression of all lib- aaa and sunlight bril- 
eral and radical groups. WEBER ARTISTS’ COLORS have 
e — ——— ~— their first manu- 
Like most cities-in the world today, a rofessional artists 
Cleveland is struggling with the problem ah om head anaee pote 
of running a community with increased through the help of Weber Artists’ 
relief expenditures and a diminished Colors. Write for catalog, color cards 
revenue. Police and firemen are on half and address of nearest Weber dis- 
pay, every other street light is dark, gar- tributor. 
bage and rubbish is collected only once WATER COLORS. TEM 
a month, and the dog pound is shut. Chief MODELING Se ae Cee 
cause of Cleveland’s plight is tax de- » BRUSHES 
linquencies. F. WEBER CO., INC. 
Since 1854 
Deoths of the Week St. Louis PHILADELPHIA Baltimore 
Ira Biffle, 44, the man who taught 
young Lindbergh to fly ... William Wal- 
lace McDowell, 67, recently appointed 
U. S. Minister to the Irish Free State, { 
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Deutsches Museum at Munich, the first yb tec. SAVE MONEY ON YOUR RACKE eT 


museum of popular science in the world 
... Dr. Alfredo Zayas, 73, President of 
Cuba from 1921 to 1925 ... Sir Gerald 
du Maurier, 61, actor son of the author 
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patronage, as the Senate had voted to do. 
Passed the Taylor Grazing Bill. 
SENATE 
Passed the Tax Bill. 
Ordered an investigation of the “munitions 
trust’’. 
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Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards 


HERBENER IS PACE 
SETTER FOR LOCAL 
CAGERS IN CONTEST 


“Mighty Mite" of Court Team Runs 17 
Points to Set Year's Individual 
Mark for Scoring 


By DAVID B, KAUFMAN 


Mason City H. S., Mason City, lowa 
First Prize, Sports Story 


A diminutive redheaded bit of lightning 
named Merrill Herbener staged a one-man 
shooting exhibition Tuesday night at the 
high school to lead Mason City to a 34-18 
victory over the heretofore undefeated El- 
dora quintet. Like the hero in a story 
book, the substitute forward entered a 
colorless game in the last minute of the 
opening quarter—and before “Red” left 
the battle near the end, he had chalked 
up 17 points to set the individual high 
scoring record for the year and provided 
Coach Grimsley with his long-sought scor- 
ing forward—all to the chagrin of an El- 
dora five which came to Mason City with 
a spotless record. 

Led by the mighty mite, the Mohawks 
scored more points against the visitors 
than had been scored against them in their 
first three games this season. The “battle 
of the all-states” between all-state end 
Evers of Mason City and all-state tackle 
Soballe of Eldora, both pivot men, proved 
a fizzle, since the height and natural close 
guarding of the two giants prevented 
much scoring from the center post and 
attention Tuesday night was centered 
solely upon the sensational Herbener. 

Not only on offense was the redhead 
hot, but he broke up numerous Eldora 
passes as he played a fiery defensive game. 
The lanky Evers was runner-up in the 
scoring column with 6 points. Evers was 
wearing his spectacles Tuesday. McCall, 
Sheldon and Kraemer looked best for 
Coach Bastian’s team, but not a player on 
the court approached the ability of Her- 
bener. 


The contest opened with some of the 
poorest shooting yet seen on the local floor 
as both teams missed every kind of shot 
offered them. Sheldon’s two free shots 
were the only counters in the first seven 
minutes of play. With the first quarter 
fast approaching its end, however, Burns 
came in to drop a set-up through the net 
for Mason City and Kraemer sank a long 
one to give the Eldorans a 4 to 2 lead. 

Messer put a free shot through and 
Schwebke came in to sink a set-up for El- 
dora before Herbener hit his stride for 
the Mohawks Fading to the side of the 
court, “Red” dropped an arching swisher 
in to start on his prolonged scoring spree, 
interspersed only by a free throw by 
Burns, Herbener dropped in one from 
back of the foul line and then another 
long one from side court as the half ended 
with the Mohawks leading 9 to 7. eo 

Continuing where he had left off, Her- 
bener opened festivities in the final half 
by sinking a swisher from back court. 

McCall and Sheldon broke up the almost 
monotonous Mohawk scoring streak, both 
of the Eldora guards coming in to sink 
short shots for Eldora’s only counters 
during the third quarter. Suter came in 
fast twice and it was two more field 
goals for Mason City. What started out 
to be an evenly contested fray had turned 
into a walkaway as the Mohawks led 24 
to 11 at the end of the third quarter. 

Herbener again opened up the scoring 
as he came in fast to sink one from under- 
neath the basket. Kraemer put in a char- 
ity shot and Schwebke broke in fast for a 
set-up to count for the Eldorans. Big 
Evers took matters in hand to halt the 
visitors’ brief flurry by pushing in a pair 
of set-ups to increase the Mohawk tally. 


Quill and Scroll Winners 


= =HE annual Journalism Awards of 

The Quill and Scroll Society are 

again held in conjunction with the 

Scholastic Awards. The contests 
were conducted by Mr. Edward J. Nell, 
Executive Secretary of Quill and Scroll, 
and the winners were selected by a com- 
mittee of leading journalists, of which 
Dr. Harry F. Harrington, Director of 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 


western University, was chairman. 

Students who won first places in the 
Quill and Scroll Awards receive a Royal 
Signet Typewriter, awarded by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. Second place 
awards are $10 cash. Third place awards 
are $5. 

Space does not permit adequate repre- 
sentation of the work of the journalism 
winners in this issue. The best contri- 
butions will be published in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Quill and. Scroll Magazine, 
as well as in Saplings, Scholastic’s an- 
nual anthology. Quill and Scroll will 
also publish lists of students who won 
state certificates in these divisions. 








SPORTS STORY 

David B. Kaufman, Mason City High 
School, Mason City, Ia.—First. 

George Saleebey, San Diego Sr. H. S., 
San Diego, Calif—Second. 

Wesley Stilwell, Peekskill H. S., Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.—Third. 

FEATURE STORY 

Stanford Schewel, E. C. Glass H. S., 
Lynchburg, Va.—First. 

Jane Priestley, Central Senior H. S., 
Madison, Wis.—Second. 

Margaret LaPorte, Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Missoula, Mont.—Third. 

NEWS STORY 

John W. Knoble, Central H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—First. 

Paul Roberts, Shorewood H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Second. 

Harold Birkness, Senior H. S., Dubuque, 


Ia.—Third. 
7 COLUMN 

William DeLancey, Elgin H. S., Elgin, 
Ill._—First. 

Merle De Maree, Central H. S., St. 
Paul, Minn.—Second. 

Bertram Chapman, Englewood H. S., 
Chicago, Ill.—Third. 

INTERVIEW 


Henry Timmernan, Stivers High School, 
Dayton, Ohio—First. 

George Goodwin and Louis Marsh, 
Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Ga.—Second. 

Ruth Burns, Argentine High School, 


-Kansas City, Kans.—Third. 
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The Supreme Court's Influence Over 
the New Deal . 


By Welch Peel, Danville (Ky.) H. S. 





As time goes on it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the fate of the New 
Deal rests in the hands of the Supreme 
Court. Of course, it is by no means cer- 
tain that President Roosevelt will succeed 
even if the Supreme Court upholds all his 
policies but unless his plans are sanctioned 
he cannot hope to succeed. 

The Supreme Court was originally de- 
vised to keep the Constitution from being 
trampled under the feet of heedless- ad- 
ministrations. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
our highest court was meant to interpret 
the Constitution without regard for public 
opinion, yet the public could change the 
Constitution whenever it might choose to 
do so. The provisions of the Constitution 
are not very specific concerning a great 
many important matters and many prob- 
lems have arisen since it was written 
which were not anticipated by its writers. 
Therefore, an impartial court to interpret 
it was imperative. A great deal was left 
to the discretion of the Supreme Court 
and in most cases this tribunal has ren- 
dered decisions agreeing with the opinions 
of a majority of the people. In over 
thirty cases, however, it has judged Con- 
gressional acts to be unconstitutional and 
it is by no means certain that it will ap- 
prove of the acts of this Congress. 

In the two most important cases con- 
cerning the theory of legislation upon 
which the President’s plans are based, the 
Supreme Court has agreed with him. 
These cases were concerning the legality 
of a mortgage moratorium and the right 
of a state to fix the price of milk by law. 

The court has nine members; four defi- 
nitely liberal, four definitely conservative 
and the Chief Justice, Charles Evans 
Hughes, whose vote is doubtful. In the 
two decisions mentioned above, the Chief 
Justice joined with the liberal members 
but it would take very little provocation 
to cause him to shift sides. Probably 
none of the liberal members are entirely 
in sympathy with the Administration. 

The decision of the Supreme Court will 
also determine whether or not the meas- 
ures adopted will be permanent. If the 
President’s plans are legal only because 
an emergency exists there can be no hope 
of permanent changes unless the Constitu- 
tion itself is changed. There would be 
little opportunity of changing the Consti- 
tution because such a decision would give 
increased prestige to the faction in favor 
of withdrawing governmental control of 
industry as soon as recovery is achieved, 
as against the group in favor of 
permanent governmental supervision of 
industry. 

There is the possibility that an adverse 
decision would have no effect on the Ad- 
ministration’s policies. In the past the 
Supreme Court has been disregarded by 
powerful groups who were unable to gain 
its sanction of their deeds. A change in 
the Constitution itself, as in the case of 
the income tax, might be the solution but 


First Prize, Current Events Awards 





it seems more likely that the number of 
judges would be increased and men favor- 
able to the Administration appointed by 
the President. The power of a recalcitrant 
Supreme Court was broken this way once 
before and Mr. Roosevelt would probably 
do that rather than see all his projects 
ruined, but such an act would take its toll 
of his popularity. 


A Book Review 


The People’s Choice, by Herbert Agar. 

To the complacent American who still 
accepts democracy as the unquestionably 
perfect and only possible form of gov- 
ernment for America, this book is a de- 
cided shock. Herbert Agar shows clearly 
that democracy’s survival depends not 
on the theoretical value of its principles, 
but rather on the interpretation of these 
principles by the leaders of the country. 
When “America was young and had a 
soul,” democracy did mean wise govern- 
ment for the general welfare; but with 
the “excesses of democracy” of the Jack- 
sonian era, and the “money-bossed de- 
mocracy” of the twentieth century, a 
degrading change has occurred that 
threatens the very existence of our present 
form of government. 

Most appealing and human is Mr. 
Agar’s glowing portrayal of the personal 
lives of our presidents. They are no 
longer stereotyped figure-heads; under 
the author’s magic touch, these legendary 
characters are released from the unsym- 
pathetic bondage of dull, pedantic his- 
tory books. 

The writer is most artistic in his subtle 
analysis of the influence of each of these 
personalities upon our democratic insti- 
tutions. 

—Virginia Herring, 17, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School. 
Teacher, Mrs. Anne Haig. 





Current Events Awards 


First Prize: “The Supreme Court’s 
Influence Over the New Deal,” by 
Welch Peel, 15, Danville (Ky.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Hagan. 

Second Prize: “The New Deal and 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands,’ by 
Andres Wheatley, Charlotte Amalie 
H. S., St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
Teacher, A. Jarvis. 

Third Prize: “The Death of King 
Albert I,” by Florence Gearon, 16, 
Champaign (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, 
Genevra Bush Gibson. 

Honorable Mentions: Frances A. 
Wood, 17, Long Beach (Calif.) Poly- 
technic H. S. Teacher, Miss Marie 
Preston. Milburn E. Turner, 17, 
Smithville (Mo.) H. S. Teacher, 
Veata Sterling. Paul McGinty, Shel- 
by (N. C.) H. S. Teacher, Ethel 
Thomas. Valeria Strong, 18, Gulf- 
port (Miss.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. H. 
Evans. Ruth Pitsch, 17, Mount 
Mercy Academy, Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich. Teacher, Sister Mary Consi- 
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Smith-Corona Manuscript 
Awards 


The L. C. Smith-Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., presents a Smith-Corona port- 
able typewriter to each of the following 
students for their neatness in preparing 
their manuscripts in the essay and story 
competitions. 

Essay: Charles Warren Sheppard, Ohio 
Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Short Story: Charlotte Gale, Bogota 
(N. J.) High School. 


Spencerian Neatness 
Awards 


The Spencerian Pen Company has 
awarded the following twenty-five stu- 
dents Spencerian fountain pens in recog- 
nition of the neatness of the hand-written 
manuscripts submitted by them in the 


literary competitions. 

Eleanor Barulick, Serra H. S., Hollister, Calif. 

Constance B. Rickerd, Manchester High School, 
Manchester, Conn. 

Ckristine Warnock Holmes, 
School, Princeton, Ind. 

Kathleen Kessler, Portland High School, Port- 
land Ind. 

Virginia Wood, Manhattan High School, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Willie Lou Talbot, Terrebonne High School, 
Houma, La. 
—" Johnson, Denfield High School, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Betty Murphy, Gulfport H. S., Gulfport, Miss. 

Jeannette Martin, Goshen High School, Goshen, 


a > 

Clara Mysak, Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

John Joseph Bahre, LaSalle Academy, New 
York, N. ¥. 
Murray Hartman, The Morris High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Winifred Byles, Female Academy of Sacred 
Heart, New York, N. Y. 

Agnes Lichtle, Saint Wendelin High School, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

Fisk, High 


Annabelle Mae 
School, Albany, ‘~e > 

Corabelle ee, Clearfield High School, Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Elizabeth H. Mraz, Divine Redeemer Academy, 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

Anne M. Laessig High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maria Luisa Sicardi, Manati High School, Porto 

ico. 

Maria A. Pares, Manati High School, Manati, 
Porto Rico. 
a L. Reid, Central High School, Shelbyville, 

enn. 
Delight Stowe, Fairchild High School, Fair- 
child, Wis. 

Dagney Bestul, Rosholt High School, Rosholt, 

is. 

Belva Nerlien, Rosholt High School, Rosholt, 

is. 

Belma Wrolstad, Rosholt High School, Rosholt, 


is. 
Robert Ward, South Milwaukee High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Princeton High 


Albany Senior 


Frankford Senior 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE -WINNERS 
Seventh National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by SCHOLASTIC at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 25 to May 13, 1934 








. Evios H. S., New York City. Teach- 55—Michael Santandrea, 14, New- 78 i — & C)—Leslie McElroy, 
George Bellows Memorial L. K. Craig. ark Public School of Fine and In- East H. Aurora, Ill. (3 pieces.) 
Awards '27—Helen ammen, 14, North- dustrial Arts, Newark, New Jersey. ¥5— Rudp Makela, 16, Shortridge 
side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teach- Teacher, Mrs. Meek. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
1—Larry Miller, 18, George Scheol,_ er, Gertrude Zook. 


Gordon Jahnson. 
Pa. Teacher, Louise Baker. First 28—Frank Girard, 19, Monterey 80—Don Murphy, La Porte (Ind.) 


Prize, $50. (Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Vir- taa1 H. S. Teacher, H. be - Schulze. 
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J ¥ FM Pat oe it 17, A H i en bo » —= 
fr, - SS. Fost ort exas. — Mar arper, ustin « 2 98 ounci uffs, Iowa. each- 
fhe neg Mrs. Leona McGill. Second oF El Paso, Texas. Teacher, Nell Division A—Colored Inks 2. i Or Be ‘ - 
rise cott. 56— i = — . son ner, orton 
“ow Taceb Landau, 16, Overbrook 30—Iris Heillman, 17, Nertheast Pe ggg sa Binetam, 16 H. S., Berwyn, I 
S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, S. © Sr. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teach- Helen White. First Prize, $35. 83 (A., B. and C. }—Donald Lengel, 
Gordan Smyth. Third Prize, $15. er, Mabel’ Newitt. 57—Jacob Landau, 16, Overbrook Altoona, "Pa. (3 pieces.) 
The following ten entries were 31—Bernard Hohifield, 17, Mast- . S., "Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, S. 4—Ambrose Coughlin, 15, Aquinas 
awarded Honorable Mention in baum Vocational H. S., Philadelphia, G. th. Second Prize, $15. H. S., La Crosse, Wisc. Teacher, 
George Bellows Memorial Awards Pa. Teacher, Mildred E. Landis. -omyth, S McKee, 17, St. John’s ‘ST: plariotie. 
($2.50) : 32—Alice Kyriacou, 15, Washing- . S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. 85 (A C, D)—Charles Merkle 
4—Doris Ahle, 18, Cass Tech H ton Irving H. S., New York City. M. Fides Glass. Third Prise $10. Jones, 16, Prechnei H. S., Atlanta, 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina A. Teacher, Alice Scott. is Sand tk Sileins: “ere Ga. Teacher, E. C. Shanks. (4 
Fleming. 33—Art Lavine, 17, Glenville H. awarded tt ood Mention in ae 
5—Eleanor Colvin, 17, Queen S., Cleveland, Ohio. "Teacher, Tina Colored inks (Complete sets of ert er Beuchillon, 18, Green- 
Anne H. S., a Washington. G. Bernstein. ‘is ttt na Colored Drawing Inks): = cc) i Ss. Teacher, Agnes 
Teacher, Clara E. Rush F —Nadja ashkevsky, , 59—Janet Collins, 17, Jefferson ea 
6—Charles Dawsen, 19, Carrick Washington Irving H. S., New York 4. Jane Angeles, Calif. — 87—Lester Holmes, La_ Porte 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Ruth City. Teacher, Alice Scott. Grace Heflinge (Ind.) H. S. Teacher, H. W. 
Miller. —Lemand "Cresk, 14, Hollywood Schulze. 
a ag Graff, 17, Boys H. S., ‘ H. S., Memphis, Tenn. Teacher, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Beck: Prints Maude Sankstone. 
erman. 
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ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, P e 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ada | gy By a. Hannah Teodhene, tt. Frank Sica and R Drawing Awards 
L. Whitney. “ S. Kenned 
9—John "Maresh, West Tech H. S., 3 5. Cetin oes 18, } tame Saag Le Peay, nl Jensen, 18, Roosevelt Class A 
— Ohio. "Teacher, Paul V- . ‘ao oa st (a $95 , H. So Seattle; Wash. Teacher, A. 96—Russ Passer, Pullman Free 
; Thi. orde! 4 
1 Otte Myce 1%, ne gS. PR bee: go Mg ML 63—Bella Sokol, 16. Peabody H: Te aint Pus 3 —_— 
acher, . » ; ‘ ; 
jee a — apolis, Po Teacher, Sara Bard. Third SS ees, Pa. Teacher, Jean The following five | entries were 
11— Dell ong 5 a ae + following ten entries were Class A. (Slide Rules): tie 
‘0 =e s 
sa oe ny eng Fy “Fremont geese _ enerette Mentien in Division B—Black Inks HS. tice ae Sterling Morton 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Cora ° 64—Jacob Landau, 16, Overbrook 4 
Boone. <%~ * Sued. is, fatecete H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Screen Wilbur Mg sg State Trade 
13—Joyce Smith, 16, Cass Tech H.S., = . ¥. Teacher, Miss §°G ‘Smyth. First Prize, $25. hee a onn. Siesta i. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina bast ane vo oo neciien oe ts 65—Joseph Grilletto, 17, Connel- a oie qeonaen, Lincoln 
A. Fleming. 39——Ant Brook angie Teacher, ¢¥ Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. "92 John oo Seni H. S 
que Be roekiyn, N. . Leacher, Fg me iy Pranic Sullivan and R. Wilkinsburg _ enior H. S., 
F. Weber Company 40—A-B. Carlos Dyer, 17, ae s <Eina Suan. i Gee wo eeraeal Fa iy Polytechnic 
A ds (Oils) H. S., Long Beach, Calif. Teacher, gs, 4. ., Minneapolis, Minn. or or exas. 
war Dorothy Chalker (2 pores), p Teacher, May D. Reid. Third Prize, 
41—Leona Hop, 17, Technical H. $5. cl B 
14—Jack Katz, 19, Jefferson H.S., s_° Qakland, Calif. Teacher, Maude ass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Bernard Hallie. ’ . The following Land ontries were 94—Frank Strand, Morton H. S., 
J. Green. A. P wars , Sasha 42—Edgar Kestner, 18, West Tech oe ain ie a ee Cicero, Ill. First Prise, $25 
—_ einm > . 
(Minh. st. a Teasher, Oruciie gy —> Ohio. Teacher, Drawing Inks): The following five entries were 


rded Additional Pri i 
Calmer. Second Prise, $10. 67—William Arnold, 17, Glenville Cis ($5.00) | tiona’ rizes “in 


























er, Alice Scott. Second Prize, $25. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
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24—Peggy Smith, 17, Phoenix Roland Schuholz. 


43—Paul Kubitschek, 17, Salina Class 
16—Joseph Grilletto, 17, Connel- (Kansas) H. S. No teacher. eae —— Ohio. " Teacher, 95—Ray Semon, Pullman Free 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 44—Walter Lawrence, 18, West 68— Math 17, Fi Training School, Chicago, Ill. 
tachers, D. Frank Sullivan and hnical H. S., Cleveland, Ohi re Seeeee cming = '96—Mi hel "Dardginski 
R's. “Kennedy. Third Prize, $5. Fm oy Tt a ¥; lg - S. Teacher, Mise H. C. (Mase) H 3 Ties 
7 , e Vien. eagle. 
The following five entries were 45—John Nutter, 16, Arsenal 9—G re) Sebaner Wise, Central H. S., 
awarded Company Awards. (Weber ee ene, Ind. Teacher, a, “Cleveland, ol. ee a woe sack Poteet South Side H. S.. 
Ditettante -watleong aaa. 1, Oo 46—George Vander Sluis, 18, a. Pedicord, 16, Daven- Memphis, T $ 
17—A-B. Bonelli, 17, Over- wrest Tech High School, Cleveland, t Ud H Teabher. i 99—Paul ‘Hopkine, Golden (Colo.) 
prook H, a {oo elphia. - Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. Ulen. ae es hae, ee eS 
Teacher, S. Gordon Smyt pea 47—Jack Gi. 18, De Witt 71—Michael Santandrea, 14, New- 
oA oe et eacher, Bibel —— Stem York City. iad - *, oo School of Arts. Class C 
¥ : a , CACHCE, ETS. BICCE. 100—M. Monich, Bristol (Conn.) 
J. Bie, Maseee. 0 Blige H. S. First Prize, $30. 
tt ac ° ese ri 
crab, Frank Sullivan and RK. S. Eldorado Master Drawing Division C—Mechanical awarded "Additional "Prizes In 
ke po. Seckar, 18, Allentown Pencil Awards Drawings “ie Verha Kal 
20—A vere : ia : 72—Arnold Christensen, 17, Lin- ¥ mrameEoo 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Anna L, 48—William Libby, 15, Connelley in HS Council Bluffs, 'I (Mich.) H. S. 
Schadt. Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- set >a Haimes. First 102—J. L. od Hackley Man- 
21—Angelo Spadare, 7, naa my ers, D. ra a set R. S. prise A, $15. a} a = t.. “i Hushegen, =. 
as eee Jacob Landau, 16 (See No. 3). ,7—Byron L. Moore, 16, Lincoln pa’ HS. Boston Mace” 74° 
Ae} Leon Frien oT 225.” ee NO. H. S., Council Bluffs, Iowa. Teach- 10h Stendis Kei a Westfield 
+ Desi “ < * Jolson, 18, Alham- §¥5 R. M. Hammes. First Prise B, Trade School, Westfie . oon 
Pi lesign bra soatit) Ee FN ones Lester Meo itt Gtsesina, J. ten s., 105 — Warne | Knox, Kenmore H. 
# , 9 oe Wirsch, Glenville H. "id: (alain. Sun enleiek. ware Prise A, aes icero, econ 
et Cleveland, } mer p, Teacher. = ae Master B Mention In yeag Siechon, Camden F ! 
a c: fe Kristy 16, Washington Awards. ($5.00) : _Jneecptee Catholje High BSS. a cemgueasie Sponnadion Crewing Pen 
| Irving H. S., New York City. Teach- 51—Harry Bertoia, 19, Cass Tech yc etme Niekeen, 19, Lincoln H. Awards 
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F (Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Cor- 52—Ross Cousins, 17, Cass Tech R._M. Hammes. Second Prize C, $5. Tech h HS. "Detroit, Mich. ng 
4 delia Perkins. Third Prize, $15. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Catholic It'S. Camden, N J. Camden Mary L. Davis. First Prize, $20. ; 
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The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in the 
ao. Drawing Pen Aw 


109—James R. Bingham, Oak- 
H. S. Teacher, Helen 


110—Betty Concannon, 16, 
mont H. Oakland, Calif, Tench, 
er, Alice Rasa 

111—Michael Dzura, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, D, Frank Sullivan and R. 
S. Kennedy. 

112—Vasco Ricci, Connelley Trade 
Scheol, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

113—Marius Trinque, 19, Brock- 
ton (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Alice 
Burton. 

114—Don_ Bennett, Lewis and 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. (Spe- 
cial Mention.) 

115—John Lukas, Roosevelt H. S., 
Oakland, Calif. (Special Mention.) 


Carnegie Museum Awards 


116—Joseph Adams, 14, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. er 
ers, D. Frank Sullivan’ and R. 
Kennedy. First Prize, $25. 

117—Nedra Wilson, 17, Staten 
Island, New York—Notre Dame 
Convent. Teacher, Sister Saint Jane. 
Second fee, $15. 

118—John L. Farrell, 18, Nor- 
wich eager Free Academy. Teach- 
er, Mrs. C. F. Eastman. Third 
Prize, $10. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Carnegie Museum Awards ($2.50): 

_— Russell Bingham, 16, 
Oakmont (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Helen White. 

120—Geraldine Fuget, 18, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
jarrabrant. 

121—Pauline Miller, 17, Notre 
Dame Convent, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sr. St. Jane. 

122—Resaleen Russell, 17, Lind- 
blom H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Mabel Williams. 

123—James_ Strother, Cennelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
ers, D. Frank Sullivan and R. S. 
Kennedy. 


American Crayon Company 
Awards =v plied Arts 
Crafts) 


124—Linda Farris, 19, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Téacher, Mary 
S. Eaton. First Prize, $50. 
125—Ruth Land, 16, Senior H. S., 
Beaumont, Texas. Teacher, Bernice 
Burrough. Segeud Prize, $25. 
126—Alice Petrykowska, 15, North- 
eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Elsie B. ‘Runcan. Third Prize, 
$10. 
The following five entries were 
awarded Honerable Mention in 
American Crayon Company Awards 
(“Prang’”’ Sets): 
127—Rose Marie Davis, 15, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Lou K. Weber. 
128—Jean Pierce, 18, Austin_H. 
S., El Paso, Texas. Teacher, Nell 
Scott. 
129—Margaret Rawson, 17, Lewis 
and Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Ruth Fisken. 
130—Pauline Stevenin, 16, North- 
ome H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel Newitt. 
131—William White, 18, Male H. 
“Tae Ky. Teacher, K. H. 
es 


American Crayon Company 
Awards (Advertising Art) 


132—George Vander Sluis, 18, 
West Tech is Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul v ‘Ulen. First Prize, 

50. 

' 133—Harriett Fellows, 17, Al- 

hambra_ (Calif. . §S. Teacher, 

Lester Bonar. Second Prize, $25. 
134—Alicia Wiencek, 15, Cass 

Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 

Nina Fleming. Third Prize, $10. 
The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
American Crayon Company Awards 
(“‘Prang’’ Sets): 

135— Morris Kirshenbaum, 17, 
Fifth ag H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, May as 

136—Jacob ndau, Over- 
brook — “Phadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, KS. G. yth. 








COMPLETE CATALOG PUBLISHED 
SEPARATELY 


The catalog on these pages includes only the list of those entries 
in the exhibition which were awarded prizes, honorable mentions, or 


special mentions. 


Due to lack of space the complete catalog of 


work included in the exhibit could not be published in this regular 
issue of SCHOLASTIC. All participants who had entries accepted 


for the exhibition will be notified by mail. 


Persons who wish copies 


of the complete catalog may purchase them through the subscription 


office of SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., for 10c each, postpaid. 








137—S. J. Liebrich, 18, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, "Pa. Teach- 
ers, ~' Frank Sullivan and R. S. 
Kenned 

138—Richard Sala, Perry H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Sparks. 

139—Alva Tofanelli, 17, Fremont 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Alice Plummer. 


Graton & Knight Awards 
Leathercraft 


140—Genevieve Blaha, 19, Pomona 
(Calif.) A eacher, "Lorraine 
Hayes. First Prize, $50. 

141—Doris Geddis, 16, University 
H. -S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Ruth Gabriel. Secon Prize, $25. 

142—Clayton Enhelder, 16, Miller 
Vocational Scheol, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teachers, Jose opin e Cantieny, 
and Earle Wegley. Third Prize, $15. 

The following eleven entries were 

awarded Honorable ention in 

the Graton & Knight Awards ($5 

in merchandise) : 

143—Jack Croyle, 18, Oil City 
Town Senior H. S. Teacher, James 


Davis, 17, Lindsay 
(Calif) BE. S&S. eacher, Miss Sun- 
shine Williams. 
145—Betty Gadsden, 16, Univer- 
sity H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Ruth Gabriel. 
146—Asta Gernoth, 18, Technical 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Maude Hollis. 
147—John Keyama, 17, Technical 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
— Hollis. 
—K Kiritani, Arosi 


(Calif) Union H. S. oO Mrs. 
Boradori. 

149—Lucille O’Brien, 17, Alvernia 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sr. M. 
Helene. 

150—Alexander Olvera, 18, Mil- 
ler Vocational H. S., inneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Elizabeth Fish. 

x ~ Russell 17, Technical 

and, Calif. Teacher, 

, ey Hollis. 


S., _Oakl 
152—Coralie Smith, 18, Technical 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 

Maude Hollis. 
153—Yuwao Tamura, Union H. S., 

Sanger, Calif. 


William Dixon, Inc. 
Art Metal Crafts Awards 


Division A—Jewelry 


154—Melvin Kennedy, 18, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teach- 
Nellie Loring. First Prize, $50. 
(Pin) 
155—Harry Fuller, 18, 


Taylor 
Allderdice H. 


S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Marian Sutch. Second 
Prize, $25. (Necklace) 

156—Russell Falk, 18, Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Josephine Cantieny. Third Prize, 
$15. (Bracelet) 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention = 

William Dixon Awards ($5.00 in 

merchandise) : 

157—Leo Abramson, 17, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
Nellie Loring (Pin) 


i. Cornish, 18, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 


Pack (2 pieces). 
match ing. 

159. illiam Kellem, West Tech 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss M. E. Leighton. 
stone) 

160—Pauline Thompson, 17, Hunt- 

¥3 &, 


(Necklace and ring, 


Teacher, 
(Ring, green 


ington (N Ss. Teacher, Miss 
} Wasson. (Bracelet) 

161—Joe Leonowicz, 19, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 
Pack. (2 pieces—Necklace and ear- 
rings, matching) 

162—Paul ansefield, 19, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa, "Teacher, 
y Woodside. (Bracel et) 

nf? ee May, 18, Cass Tech 

, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 

Bock.” 2 (Pins) and ring (3 pieces) 

164—Rudolph Roytos, 17, Allder: 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. "Teacher, 
Marian Sutch, (A and B, 2 pieges 
“eo with cross pendant, and 


in) 

* 165—Stanley Skonieczny, 19, Cass 
Tech 5 etroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Greta Pack. (Ring with garnet) 

166—Ruth Sutter, 17, Arsenal 
Tech Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Hardy. (Pin) 


Division B—Metal 


167—Eric Jacoksan, 17, ie 7 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, J. S. Powell. 
First Prize, $50. (3 piece set) 
168—Tom Goehring, 17, Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marian Sutch. Second Prize, $25. 
169—Richard Brown, 19, Miller 
Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Virginia Tasker. Third 
Prize, $15. (2-piece set) 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

William Dixen Awards ($5.00 in 

merchandise) : 

170—Lester Anderson, 19, Ridge- 
wood (N. J.) H.S eacher, Carolyn 
Bailey. (4 piece set) 

171—Andy Bertolino, 17, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 35. ae 
Powell. 

172—Edward Brockman, 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Anna Woodside. 

173—Earl Mecherly, 17, 
town (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Guy 
F. Reinert. (3 piece set) 
“174—Dalmain_ Chamblin, 19, Al- 
hambra (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, J. S. 
Powell. 

175—Sylvester Francek, 19, Cass 
Fe 9 Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 

176—Jack Hennen, 17, Allderdice 
H. S., _ Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marian Sutch. 

177—Phyllis Johnson, 18, ae ay 
bra (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, J. 
Powell. (2 piece set) 

he tar ae McAndrews, 16, 
Allegheny H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Naomi Shite 

179—Helen Mikulas, 18, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Greta Pack. 


Boyer- 


Pottery 


180—Betty eee San- 
dusky (Ohio) H Teacher, + 
Yocum. First Prise, $25. 

181—William Green, 17, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Byrd M. Neel. Second Prize, $15. 








EUROPEAN SECTION 


The European art work is displayed in a special International Sec- 
tion gallery, arranged by countries. Prizes in the International Section 
are indicated on the various pieces. The entries from abroad did not 
compete in any division with the work of American students. 


OSLIL Ile 
= ™ aviT . ayia 


182—Hilaire 
ge a i a4 
ae 
"rn anion five entries were 
rded = Mention in 
Pottery ($2. 
183—Burgin Digby, 17, Peabody 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Byrd M. Neel. 
os on Flodine, 16, Peabody 
Ss... = la Pa. Teacher, 
Byrd M. Nee 
18s Bernard Leff, Peabody H. S., 
paueueem, Pa. Teacher, Byrd 


eel. 
186—Gertrude Millan, 18, Pea- 
body H. ." * ra Pa. Teacher, 


18, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
Nellie Loring. 


Sculpture 


188—Sidney Simon, 16, Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, John 
Ellis. First Prise, $25. 

189—John Shanahan, 19, Pekin 
(ill,) Community H. §. Teacher, 
Robert O. Bone. Second Prize, $15. 

ee Fosws, 14, Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Eliza- 
beth H . Third Prize A, $10. 

hteiage” 9g suehyi. 19, Ali- 
quippa (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Joseph 

archetti. Third Prize B, $10. 

The follewing five eniries were 

awarde onorable Mention in 
Sculpture ($2. 58): 


192—Otto Mycka, 18, Stowe H. S., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. Teacher, Emma 
Ramsdale. 

193—Winifred gg = 17, Ar- 
senal Tech Schea Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Ruth Dunwoody. 

194—Daniel Miller, 15, Boys H. 
S., Brooklyn, N Teacher, Ed- 
ward Sussman. 

195—Peter Murnak, Cponstios 
Trade — bog, Fs Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, D. F ulligan. 

196—Ra hael a stein, 17, Com- 
merce H. S., York City. Teach- 
er, Raymond Contax. 

Spates Mentions in 
(no prize): 

oh iai Hayner, 17, Weaver 
H. S., Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
— "A. Hazelton. 

‘ecen yy 15, Stonewall 
Jackson Jr. son Texas. 

‘eacher, a3 “Bailey Reordan. 

199—Richard W. Bird, 18, North 
Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss E. Ashley. 


Sculpture 


Agfa-Ansco Awards 
(Photography) 


200—Arthur H. Greenberg, 236 
South Main ee Jamestown, N. Y. 
First Prize, $25 
201—Paul Kubitschek, 17, Salina 
Ca, H. S. Second Prize, $15. 
202—Raymond La Rusch, 18, Sen- 
eca Vocational H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Third Prize, $10. 
The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable — in 
Agfa-Ansco Awards Ds 
203—Allen Pa “Cherry, 18, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H 
a a 
(Mich.) H. 
205-—Alfred ohnson, 17, Central 
S., Evansville, Ind. 
'206—Wallie Keller, 
-_S., St. Joseph, Mo. 
207—Sylvia Moore, 19, 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
The work of the foliowing six 
students nem ac 
dent Group 
208—James Russell Bingham, 16, 
Oakmont (Pa.) S. Teacher, 
Helen White. (Grou of eleven 
pieces plus four prizes) 
209—Bob Evans, 17, Austin H. S., 
El Paso, Texas. Teacher, Miss Nell 
Scott. (Group of twelve pieces) 
210—Joseph Grilletto, 17,-Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers, D. Frank Sullivan, R. S. 
Kennedy. (Group of seven pieces 
plus three prizes) 
211—Jacob Landau, 16, Overbrook 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Teacher, S. 
Gordon Smyth. (Group of eighteen 
pieces plus five prizes) 
ae eee Seckar, 18, Allen- 
town (Pa.) H Teacher, Anna L. 
Schadt. (Group of seventeen pieces 
plus one prize) 
213—Robert Alvin White, 17, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. (Group of 
nine pieces plus one prize) 


“a 20, Jackson 


19, Lafayette 


Emma 
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; SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








ART SCHOOLS 








Eastport Summer Schoo! of Art 
EASTPORT, MAINE 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS, 
Oil and Water Color Painting 
ROBERT CRAIG, 
Etching, ay Art Education 
Classes for Beginners 
For Catalog, address Robert Craig 
Head Dept. of Fine Art 
ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, Indianapolis 














COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A, de- 
grees. Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. iter B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Bex s Jenkintown, Pa. 


TRAINING YOU CAN SELL! 


Train in Chicago for business leadership at this schoo! 
of successful graduates. Business Administration, Execu 
tive Secretarial Course, Stenotypy, Accounting, etc. Day 
or Evening classes. Write for bulletin. 


Bryant? Stratton 








LEEGE 


18 South Chicago. Tel. Ran. 1575 


Michigan Ave., 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT praciFstectss 








Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Learn Public 
Speaking 


At home—in spare time—20 minutes a 

day. Overcome ‘‘stage-fright,’’ gain self- 

col nce, increase — salary, through 

ability to sway ot qe effective 

° now for free 00 

How to Work Wondere Wi se 
North American institute, Dept. 18 

Boor michigan Avenues Chicago, Il. 





























TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
MRA SESE 
NGINEERING 


A BROAD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
ited time, complete in one school year. Approved by 
educators, endorsed by industry. Modern buildi 


SCHOLASTIC 


MODERN MERMAID 
By ELEANORE JANSEN, 17 


Washington High School, Portland, Oregon. 


First Prize, 


Sketch Award. 


Teacher, Miss 


Alta Blood 


T was late on a lazy August afternoon. 

I was very tired after our pleasant day 

swimming and boating on the Tualitin 
River. “Let’s swim out to the raft and 
rest,” some one suggested. Now, I am 
far from an expert swimmer, but as the raft 
was only about fifteen yards out, I agreed. 
I made the raft safely enough, though 
lagging behind Caroline, the girl swim- 
ming with me. But when I reached the 
raft, I was too spent to clamber upon it. 
Ray, one of the boys in the party, good- 
naturedly yanked me up. I rested, full of 
gratitude, simpering idiotically in the joy 
of relaxing. 

After us swarmed a group of small 
boys. “Gee, let’s tip the raft over,” one 
of the little fiends shouted. Over went 
the raft. The river was cold, muddy. I 
groped blindly for the rope attached to 
the raft, my face screwed up in the effort 
to keep my head above water. Little 
Caroline, half my size, who swims effort- 
lessly, guided me to the righted raft. 

But I was deceived in thinking that 
there would be a calm. The restless 
youngsters amused themselves by tipping 
the raft violently. It was agonizing to 
have to exert myself to hold on. Again 
I slipped off. The waves caused by tip- 
ping the raft got in my nose, making it 
sting, got in my eyes, making me blind. I 
clawed desperately at the others to keep 
afloat, coughing and choking breathlessly. 
I gained again the comparative safety of 
the raft, utterly spent. I heard Ray say, 
a little worried, “Gosh, kid, you look 
pretty tired. Better go back to shore.” 
I realized that I was much too exhausted 
to reach it. “Of course I’m not tired,” I 











LAST LAP! 
Reading Race 


All entries must arrive by midnight, 
May 5, 1934, at SCHOLASTIC, 155 
East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Winners will be published May 26th. 

See September 30th issue for com- 
plete rules. 




















41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 


wy BLISS "sensi" 


324 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 




















PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
School of Science and Technology 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
School ft Ad — Aqgnss Arts 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher a Architec 
tural Construction, rehitecture. 
Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 

















CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


assured him airily. “At least, I'll be all 
right after a little rest.” 

But again the raft flopped over. Again 
I was in the water. This time I stayed 
for what seemed at least five minutes, the 
water heavy over my head. Some one 
pulled me to the surface. I clung listlessly 
to the edge of the raft, too tired to care 
if I climbed on it or not. Ray reached 
down and dragged me up. “You go back 
to shore now.” The raft had drifted 
downstream, and the banks on either side 
were steep, too steep for me to climb. 

“I’m sorry, Ray, I’m afraid I just can’t 
swim that far,” I confessed humbly. 

“Caroline,” he shouted, “get that log 
over there, will you?” Ray held me on 
the crazily careening raft, while Caroline 
swiftly, surely, swam back with the log. 
I clutched it, while the two pushed me to 
shore. 

I felt miserable, awkward, and stupid. 
I felt the amused, pitying, but faintly 
contemptuous glances of those remaining 
on the raft. I had read often of thrill- 
ingly romantic situations where the hand- 
some hero rescued the heroine, and had 
believed them. But there is nothing ro- 
mantic or thrilling about being towed in 
on a log. When I reached shore, I thanked 
them apologetically, and turned to climb 
the muddy bank. As I clambered up 
shakily, I slipped, and reached out for 
something with which to steady myself. 
I seized a thorny briar bush. 

I crept along the edge of the little 
bluff, and stretched out on a warm, mossy 
log. I half jealously, half contentedly, 
watched the others shout, splash and 
struggle on the raft. 

“Let’s swim up the river,’ Ray shouted. 

“Sure!” chorused the others. I watched 
them swim sturdily out of sight, envying 
them their strength and grace. 





Sketch Awards 

First Prize, $15: “Mermaid,” by 
Eleanore May Jansen, 17, Washigton 
H. S., Portland Ore. Miss Alta 
Blood, Teacher. 

Second Prize, $10: “Milk,” by 
Norma Silver, 17, West H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Miss Belle Mackenzie, 
Teacher. 

Third Prize, $5: “Night Episode,” 
by Pearl Sandberg, 16, Peekskill 
(N. Y.) High School. Miss Sylvia M. 
Kurson, Teacher. 

Honorable Mention: “Tuesday,” by 
Mary McDermott, Topeka (Kans.) 
H. S.; Michael Gannett, George 
School, Penna.; “Hoof and Mouth,” 
by Kearney Egerton, Union H. S., 
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ENGINEERING 
Mechanical - Electrical = Chemical 
INTENSIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES 


Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR “S” 


Las Cruces, N. M.; “Lincoln and 
Anne Rutledge,” by Duane Judge, 
Tucson (Ariz.) H. S.; “An Old 
Lady,” by Barbara Wagner, Peekskill 
(N. Y.) H. S.; “Rooters,” by Henri- 
etta Hickman, Ward-Belmont School, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and “The Fair,” by 
Barbara Campbell, Deering H. S., 
Portland, Maine. 





. U. $. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
7 Start $1260 to $2600 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many 
early examinations expected. Short 
hours. Write 

free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C285 Rochester, N. Y. 
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In answering advertisements appearing in 
this issue please mention Scuorastic, the 
National High School Weekly. 
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APRIL 28, 1934 


The Teacher's Column 


==HERE has not been another issue of 
Scholastic this year with so much 
material for English classes. The 
prize winning entries in the Scholas- 
tic Awards, it is true, are not by 
famous writers, but it is not exaggerating 
their merit to say that these writers will 
be, or at least ought to be, famous. 

Teachers may readily turn to “Com- 
promise” by Grace Hembel for writing 
that wears a fine talent for word selec- 
tion. The first, simple sentence creates 
at once-a mood ang a feeling of suspense. 
Students will note that the details of the 
opening are confined entirely to sensations 
of sound and feeling. To that extent, the 
reader is already aware of the peculiar 
point of view of Ruth before it is said 
definitely that she is blind. Discuss 
whether or not the writer was too ex- 
plicit and emphatic in mentioning Ruth’s 
blindness. * 

There is a neat bit of characterization 

in “Required Reading.” Speaking of Har- 
riett Moore, Miss Cooper writes, “She 
loved sharp-pointed pencils. Everything 
about her was a little sharp, precise.” 
The trick, of course, is associating an ab- 
stract quality with a concrete image. Are 
the names of the students appropriate to 
their characters? Do they sound like 
names in a romantic novel or do they 
sound like the names on the classroom 
roll? * 
Social studies teachers can also use 
this issue to,advantage to study the effect 
of social, economic, and political condi- 
tions on creative work. In the art sec- 
tion, it appears that the students were 
not concerned with much outside the 
realm of aesthetics and personal fancies. 
But observe the crowds in the first prize 
pen sketch and first prize print. Oka’s 
print is named, “Closing of the Bank.” 
Note the high hat in the background. 
How does this indicate Oka’s social at- 
titude? e 

Social studies students who like to 
translate their learning into action have a 
good cause to work on in the pending food 
and drugs bills. As noted in the news sec- 
tion this issue, the bill now favored by 
the Senate, S. 2800, is now a sell-out, as 
far as consumers are concerned. And 
even that may be killed, chiefly because 
the people who take their pennies to the 
groceries and drug stores don’t know 
what they can do to make sure of getting 
their money’s worth. Students can or- 
ganize consumers to urge Congress to pass 
H.R. 8316. # 

For outside work, have the social stud- 
ies classes compare the federal tax bill 
with the taxing program outlined by Pro- 
fessor Harold M. Groves recently in The 
New Republic, Jan. 24 to Feb. 17. He 
is Professor of Public Finance at the 
University of Wisconsin, appointed tax- 
adviser to the Treasury by Roosevelt, and 
inexplicably dropped by Morgenthau. 


* 

First prize historical article is an en- 
tirely original work, from research to 
writing, on the part of Judith Kerr. She 
went straight to the original documents, 
to the old records, and old news files for 
her material. There is a fine example for 
a history club. 





A great deal of excellent student writ- 
ing submitted in the Scholastic Awards 
this year has been withheld from this issue 
because of space limitation. Much of this 
work—including poems, stories, plays and 
essays—will be printed in Saplings, Scho- 
lastic’s annual anthology of the best high 
school prose and verse to be issued this 
summer. 














Good Old Fashioned 
School Days—They’re 


Gone Forever Now! 


DUCATION keeps pace with the stirring 


events of a fast-moving world, and students preparing 
for college are expected to have a speaking acquaintance 
with much that is not compressed within the covers of 
text books. How about giving yourself a subscription to 


The Saturday Review 


of LireRATURE 
READIN G is one of the best ways to pick up an 


acquaintance with the world, but first you must choose 
the best books to read. That’s where America’s leading 
literary weekly can help.you. Consistent reading of The 
Saturday Review is the best possible way to keep yourself 
posted on all the latest news of books and their authors— 
half the battle if you are trying to keep abreast of the 
times. And your $3.50 for one year will bring you far more 
than just the news of the latest books. The Saturday 
Review is a magazine of ideas. Every week its timely 
reviews, feature articles, editorials, and departments 
testify to the conviction of its Editors* that literature has 
a close connection with life. We think you will enjoy 
The Saturday Review. Why not fill out the coupon today? 
You need not send the money now unless you wish to. 


*The Saturday “FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY= 


Review of Literature The Saturday Review of Literature, siaiieemiiiais 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, New York City SCHOLASTIC] 


Editor 
Dear Sirs: 


AMY LOVEMAN, I am just sclfish enough to want to give myself The Saturday Review for one year 
Associate Editor dove as a graduation present. I have checked my preference as to payment 


GEORGE STEVENS, OI bave enclosed $3.50. DO) Please bill me for $3.50 with the first issue, 
Managing Editor 


nd 


a 


Contributing Editors 
RB serine 














DRAWINGS 
PAINTINGS 
DESIGNS 
SCULPTURE 
& CRAFTS 


Submitted by High 
School students in 
the Seventh Schol- 
astic Art Competi- 
tion and being 
shown in the exhi- 
bition. 





The entries shown are awaiting judgment and the award- 
ing of prizes in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. Seven of these galleries are devoted 
to the judgment and later to the SCHOLASTIC Art 


__ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 
AUSPICES of SCHOLASTIC 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Forbes at Bellefield, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DALLY 


APRIL 25 tento tN MAY 13 


After being shown at Pittsburgh this exhibit goes on 
tour. To arrange for its appearance in your com- 
munity, write to Mr. Erwin O. Christensen, Educational 
Director, American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Exhibition announced below. 


PREPARE NOW 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S 
SCHOLASTIC 
« AWARDS « 
COMPETITION 


The Scholastic Awards open the 
ve to national honors for every sec- . 
ondary school student. 


Here is how you can join the ranks 
of the winners. Write today to Scho- 
lastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Give them 
your name and address and they will 
send you, next October, a free book 
of rules for the 1935 Scholastic 
Awards. 


Meanwhile, go to work on the form 
of creative art, crafts, or writing you 
like best. The 1934 rule book tells 
the general classes for which are 
offered prizes and scholarships to a 
total value of $10,000. 





